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NOTICE. 
—— 
In the Supreme Court of the United 


States, in and for the District of Utah. 


In the matter of 
ALBERT P. TYLER and DE- 
WITT C. TYLER, Partners as 
Tyler & Brother. 

District of Utah. 


« In Bankruptcy. 


N otice is hereby given that, pursuant to an order 
made by said Court in the matter of Albert P. 
Tyler & Dewitt C. Tyler, Partners as Tyler & Brother, 
Bankrupts, on the 26th ‘day of October, A. D. 1869,a 
hearing will be had upon the petition of said Bank- 
rupts, heretofore filed in said Court, praying for their 
discharge from all their debts and other claims. 
provable under said act, and that the 13th day of 
December next, at 20 ‘clock P. M., is assigned for the 
hearing of the same when and where you may attend 
and show cause, if any you have; why the prayer of 
said Petition should not be granted. 


S. A. MANN. 
Clerk of said Court. 
Salt Lake City, Oct. 28th A. D, 1869. 


NOTICE. 


In the Supreme Court for the District 


of Utah. 
In the matter of | 


anc art- 
ners lately doing business in (~ Iu Bankruptcy. 
Salt Lake City as Merchant. | 
Bankrupts. 


TO WHOM. IT MAY CONCERN, 


he undersigned hereby gives notice of his appoint- 

ment as assignee of the estate and effects of Watt. 
Sleater and Ajax, of Salt Lake City, Territory of 
Utah, within said District, who have been adjudged 
Bankrnpts upona creditor’s Petition, hy the Supreme 
Court of said Territory, sitting as a Court of Bank- 
ruptcy for said District. 

Dated at Salt Lake City, the loth day of November 
A. D. 1869. 
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the 8. E.1, Sec. 19, From 5 8. Range 2 F. at which 
time and place youcan appear and contest it if you 
see proper. 

Witness ~ hand and seal this Oth day of Novem- 
ber A. D. 18¢ 
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UPON THE WATCH TOWER. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


Oh Lord, how long? We watch and wait 
The coming of that Better Day, 
‘When Love, triumphant over Hate, 
Shall rule the earth with sovereign sway— 
When he who toils and he who bleeds, 
The promise of its dawn shall see, 
And slaves of Power and slaves of Creeds 
Shall hear the word that makes them free! 


Oh Lord, how long? We wait and watch; 
Night lingers, and the rough wind chills; 
We strive some gleam of Morn to catch, 
Slow-climbing o’er the eastern hills— 
Some glimpses of the herald-star, 
Whose light shall tell its advent near; 
But lo! the darkness, wide and far, 
Blots out the whole broad hemisphere! 


Oh Lord, how long? The earth is old, 
And reels, sin-stricken, to its doom, 
Burdened with sorrows manifold, 
And veiled in more than midnight gloom; 
Her children weep upon her breast, 
And heavenward eyes of suppliance turn; 
Perplexed by doubts, by fears distressed, 
Too blind Thy promise to discern. 


Yet is that promise sure! and sure 
The coming of earth’s Better Day, 
Though long the night of Wrong endure, 
And still the dawn of Right delay! 
Oh make us brave to watch and wait 
The hour by prophet-bards foretold, 
When Thou shalt lift the Orient’s gate 
And flood the lands with morning’s gold! 


— 


CAPTAIN ANGELO BERTANT; 


OR, THE TOUCH OF THE HAND. 


I was in Florence in eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. That 
was a terribly hot summer all over Europe. In Florence 
the heat was very great; and I remained in the city all 
through the dog-days, instead of going to make a villeggia- 
tura amongst the hills or by the seaside. For was not that 
the year of the Austro-Franco-Italian campaign? And did 
not every lover of Italy feel chained tothe tocus of news from 
the seat of war ? 

Late in September, when the nights were still warm and 
fine enough to allow of one’s enjoying a cigar al fresco, I took 
the habit of going to the Bottegone every evening. The 
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Bottegone is one of the most frequented cafés in Florence. 
It is in a central part of the city, on the great cathedral 
square, and in fine weather the pavement before its door is 
thronged of an evening with drinkers and smokers. For the 
Piazza del Duomo enjoys the benefit of whatever breeze may 
be stirring in the city. There isa legend to the effect that 
the Devil, having made an appointment to meet the wind 
there, stepped into the cathedral on his way to the rendez- 
vous, having, says the irreverent fable, particular business 
with some of the canons. The business has detained the 
Devil ever since. And so, from that day to this, the wind 
has been wandering up and down on the piazza, vainly ex- 
pecting to find the Devil. 

I was alone in Florence, idle and observant. One young 
man, among the many frequenters of the Bottegone, I noticed 
for some weeks as a regular visitor. He had a tall, slender, 
gentlemanly-like figure, bright, dark southern eyes, and, 
though dressed in plain clothes, clearly had the bearing of a 
soldier. He always wore, pressed somewhat low over his 
brows, a soft felt hat, from which escaped on either side a 
luxuriant mass of hair, thick and waving, and as blue-black 
as the raven’s wing. The old reason for disliking Dr. Fell 
is quite as potent, on occasion, for loving Dr. Fell; and, with- 
out being able to account for it to myself, I felt a strong ac- 
traction towards this young man. ur little tables outside 
the café stood side by side, and we naturally came to inter- 
change small civilities, such as the proffer of a fusee, the loan 
of a newspaper, and so on. The first words I heard him ut- 
ter betrayed, in their soft, sweet, lisping accents, that he was 
a Venetian. ‘This circumstance heightened my interest in 
him, for the sympathy then felt for Venice in Italy was very 
deep, very tender, and very real. 

He responded to my advances, and I came to know him. 
His name was Angelo Bertani; he was a captain in a regi- 
ment of the line, and had distinguished himself at Solferino, 
where he had received a flesh-wound in the thigh, on which 
fever and ague had supervened. 

His quarters in Florence were on a steep bit of hill at the 
back of the Palazzo Pitti. The first time I made him a visit 
there was when he had been laid up for some few days. As 
I left the more frequented thoroughfares to mount the ascent, 
a strange, sad silence took possession of the street. I might 
have been many miles away from a crowded city. The moon 
looked solemnly down on tall stone garden walls, and on the 
dusky cypress-trees that overtopped them. My measured 
footsteps echoed sharply on the flagged way. There was no 
other sound, except, at regular intervals, the peculiarly 
plaintive short ery of a little chit owl, calling to ‘its mate. 
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Arrived st the gate, I entered and mounted a long outer 
flight of steps, partly. covered by arcades, to the first floor of 
a wide, rambling, old palazzo. “A soldierly man, with a little 
brazen oil lamp in bis hand, stepped out of a doorway and 
looked at me. 
oo are the servant of the Captain Angelo Bertani?’ 
said I. 
“Yes, sir, | am Gabor,” was the answer, in good Italiana, 
but with a strong foreign accent. — 
is the Captain ?” 
“Not so well this evering, I fear, signor. He has been 
much depressed all day.”’ 
The old soldier gave me a scrutinizing glance, and, seem- 
ing to be tolerably well satisfied with h's inspection, made a 
military salute, and preceded mo with his lamp along a stone 


gorridor. 


I experienced an inexplicable feeling as I walked down 
the echoing passage. I had no definite expectation; but I 
felt as though something strange were infallibly about to 
happen. Nothing at all strange did happen. I found Ber- 
tani lying on a sofa in his lofty vaulted room, with a shaded 
lamp on a little table at his back, and before him the glorious 
panorama with the broad chiar’oscuro of the moonlight. 

He received me more than graciously, with somewhat of 
the warmth of an old acquaintance. As such, indeed, he 
claimed me on the strength of our frequent meeting at the 
Bottegone. He looked haggard and suffering, but strikingly 
handsome, with his pale Titianesque face and black hair re- 
lieved by a Greek smoking-cap of crimson silk. I noticed_ 
that he wore this cap, as I had always seen him wear his felt 
hat, low on his brow. 

We conversed freely. I asked if his wound were worse ? 
He replied, it was troublesome, but nothing more, except 
that it reduced his strength terribly, and—combined with 
many hardships inseparable from his late service, poor food, 
and not enough of that—caused his nervous system to be 
much shaken by fever. He was charmed to see me (he as- 
sured me several times); he took my visit as a very great 
kindness; he earnestly hoped that I would soon repeat it; and 
he said, in the winning Italian manner, that he found me 
very “simpatico,” and I did him good. 

Little faith as [ had in my power to-dispel any nervous 
fancies by which the young Vonotian's mind might be secretly 
troubled, I was too much interested in him not toavail myself 
most gladly of the chance of improving our acquaintance. It 
was hot long, therefore, before I repeated my visit. I was 
recefved with even more cordiality than on the first occasion, 
and speedily became the intimate friend of Captain Angelo 
Bertani. Youth forms its friendships rapidly, and there was 
a most engaging simplicity in Bertani’s As I came 
to know him better, I was struck by the singular sweetness 
and serenity of his temper and manner. I found him uni- 
formly placid and self-possessed. A tinge of melancholy 


hung about him, but no gloom. And how was it possible, I 


asked myself, for a patriotic Venetian to be gay and cheerful, 
when his country was cast beneath the heel of the Austrian 
at the moment when all hearts had been beating high with 


the hope of her deliverance ? : 


“Bertani,” said I to him one evening, after we had been 
sitting silent for a time, “don’t you think it would be good 
for you to make a move southward? Sutely, a winter in 
Naples would do you good.” 

He smiled very slightly, and answered, ‘‘No.”’ 

“No? A taste of the sea breeze, well warmed by that 
southern sun, would set you up again.” 

He ones a moment, jooking full in my face with his 
ight eyes and answered, slowly, ‘Cano mio, the sca 


breeze and the southern, sun: would not set me up again,— 
becanse nothing will ever set me up again.’’ 
There was something in the notion of his being a prey toa 


morbid delusion which shocked me inexpressibly,—shocked 
‘me themore, in that his manner and conversation had always 
impressed me with a high opinion of the limpid clearness, if 
not thé force, of his inteHect. I began to try to prove to 
| him the folly and weakness of giving way toa fancy that 


nothing would restore him. I talked myself into quite an 
excited state, and only paused at last, not from the lack 


| of arguments, but because my cloquence was chilled by his 


absolute silence and serenity. Bertani sat motionless, with 
his handsome head leaning back against the old tapestry- 
covered chair, and a look of patient sweetness on his face, 
which somehow seemed sc incompatible with the weak des- 
pondency of which I was accusing him, that I felt ashamed 
to proceed. “Forgive me,’ I said, suddenty, ‘if I presume 
too.far on our brief acquaintance.” 

“Forgive you?” he cried, and grasped my hand warmly. 
“My friend, I have nothing to forgive. I thank you,on the 
contrary, with all my heart. But do not mistake me when I 
say that nothing will ever set me up again. I do notbelieve 
that I shall die immediately. I hope to live yet a few years 
whilst there is work for my arm to do. When I say that 
nothing will ever set me up again, I say the simple truth, 
for all that. [ shall never be the man I was,—never, never.” 

He spoke very placidly, and was even smiling, but there 
was something in the fixed look of his eye which filled me 
with an undefined and unaccountable terror. 

I suppose he saw my face change, for he rose and stood 
opposite to me (we had been sitting aide by side), saying, 
“No, no, no, my good friend. It is not that. Be at ease. I 
am as sane as you are. Listen. That you are good and true 
I do not doubt, and never have doubted since I first saw your 
face among the crowd at the Bottegone. You have told me 
since that you were singularly attracted by me. Well, it was 
a mutual attraction. If you have the patience to hear me 
out, I will tell you what I have never yet told-any human 
being. Stay yeta moment. What I have to say is strange 
beyond all strangeness, perhaps, that you can imagine, but 
to meet it is a deep and solemn reality; and to have it met 
with a scoff, or even a cold expression of incredulity, would 
pain me to the heart without eiiies my own conviction by 
one hair's breadth.”’ 

I assured Bertani that I was prepared to listen to what 
edie tell me with all respect; and after a minute he 

n:— 

“T am quite alone in the world. As far as I know, there 
remains no creature bound to me by ties of relationship. I 
was an only child. My father was a lawyer, but his practice 
was very small, and before I was ten years old it had dwindled 
away altogether, owing to the strong political opinions he 
held and professed. Inthe ‘’48’ no entreaties could prevent 
him from shouldering a musket and joining the volunteers, 
who responded with generous enthusiasm to the call of pat- 
riotism from all parts of Italy. He died in the early part of 
the following year, from the effects of fatigues to which he 
was unaccustomed, and which his age—for he had married 
late, and was advanced in years—rendered doubly trying. 
My mother and I were left literally destitute. In her dis- 
tress she turned to a distant relative cf my poer father’s, 
with whom we had none of us been on speaking terms for 
many yeas. This man was a wealthy bachelor. He had 
been as prosperous in life as my father had been the reverse, 
and held a high position under the Austrian government in 
Venice. This alone would kave been an’ unforgivable crime 
in my father’s eyes. Then, besides, Pasquale Rosai—that 
was our cousin’s name—was a bigoted a uncompromising 
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CAPTAIN ANGELO BERTANI. 


Catholic, and an upholder of the Papacy in its worst and 
most despotic phases. To this man my mother appealed for 
help in her forlorn widowhood. 

“T was then a boy between thirteen and fourteen years old, 
and Rosai offered to undertake the expense of my education, 
and to provide for my establishment in life, on the condition 
that he should be permitted to exercise supreme and unlimited 
authority over me; and that I should be separated from my 
mother, who was only to visit me at stated periods. Our cir- 
cumstances were too desperate to permit my mother to hesi- 
tate. I was transferred from the gloomy silent dwelling in 
which my poor father had died to the wealthy and luxurious 
home of Pasquale Rosai. I believe this man intended and 
tried to do his duty by me. But his character was naturally 
stern and cold, ee his narrow intellect warped by the harsh- 
est bigotry. I was expected unhesitatingly to accept his dic- 
tum upon every subject, and was compelled to listen to the 
severest condemnation of principles which I had been 
hitherto taught to hold sacred. You see I had been cradled 
and brought up in the midst of a circle of people the chief 
article of whose creed was hatred of the Austrian. Incredible 
as it may seem to you, after what I have said, the man I 
have loved best on this earth belonged to the nation of our 
detested rulers.”’ 

“He was an Austrian ?” 

“Yes; and I loved him. Ah, mio Dio, loved him! In my 
guardian’s house, though my body was pampered, my heart 
was starved. My poor mother died within a twelvemonth of 
my father, and then I was desolate. Under these circum- 
stances, is it surprising that when my cousin one day (I was 
little more than sixteen years old) announced hisintention of 
sending me to the university at Vienna, I hailed the 
pect as an escape from the dreary round of my daily life? I 
did not fully understand why he should send me to Germany. 
But [ now conjecture that it may have been with a hope of 
denationalizing me as much as possible. For he designed me 
for the law, and it was my ambition to become a soldier in 
my country’s glorious cause. Well, I went to Vienna, and 
warmth and light were shed into my loveless life by the 
friendship of Gustav von Hildesheim, a fellow-student. He 
was to me friend, companion, brother. The truest, noblest, 
dearest !” 

Bertani paused and covered his eyes with his hand. I sat 
silent, not venturing to break in upon that sacred grief, even 
by a word. Presently he resumed, having thanked me for 
my silent sympathy by holding out his hand with a gesture 
full of grace and sympathy. 

“If I could describe to you what Gustav was!” he said. 
“It was not merely my boyish love and admiration which in- 
vested him with heroic qualities. He was beloved by all who 
knew him. My elder by four years, the relations between 
us were, on his side, tender, protecting friendship; on mine, 
gratitude and devotion almost amounting to idolatry. He 
shone in all studies and accomplishments; surmounting dif- 
fieulties with an ease which appeared marvellous to my dul- 
ler brain. And he was ever ready to help me over rough 
places that I could never have surmounted without his aid. 
Gustav von Hildesheim belonged to a high and influential 
family, holding the most orthodox opinions in politics and 
religion. But the Abbé Walddrof, my priestly Mentor at 
the university, would have been aghast could he have heard 
the theories held by this scion of a noble Catholic house. 
Gustav had caught the infection of liberalism, which was 
then rife among the youth of Germany, and he had an espe- 
cial sympathy and admiration for Italy. We used to sit and 
talk for hours of the future of my beloved Venico, and he 
confirmed and encouraged all the patriotic hopes and aspira- 
“2 bequeathed to me by my father. Notice this espe- 


you now.’ 


cially:—he had a peculiar habit of passing his fingers through 
my hair, so as to raise up the thick curls from my forehead, 
as he listened to my stories of my father’s career, and of our 
life at home. 

‘But we talked also of other and higher things. Gustav 
had a tendency to mysticism, and a national love for the mar- 
vellous. I used to listen, awe-struck, to his strange, dreamy 
speculations about a future state, and whether the spirits of 
the dead were permitted to hold communion with those they 
had loved while living. 

“Nearly three years d without my once revisiting 
Italy. I took counsel with Gustav, and, with his concur- 
rence, I wrote explicitly to Rosai, ——s my dislike of, 
and unfitness for, the profession to which he had destined me, 
and begging him to permit me to follow that to which all my 
inclinations pointed. We awaited his reply anxiously, and 
meanwhile I had a serious trouble in the pros of soon 
parting from Gustav. He had completed his course of study, 
and was about toleave Vienna for a distant part of the 
country. 

“<T hope, my dear exile,’ he said, smilingly, ‘that 1 shall 
not be called away before your a is determined on. 
What will you do if Rosai should be inflexible?” 

“<T have made up my mind what to do,’ I answered. ‘I 
shall run away and enlist in the army of the King of Sar- 
dinia. If my father were alive, it is what he would counsel.’ 


«Enlist, Angelo mio, as a common soldier cried Gustav, 


stroking my hair in his accustomed manner. 

‘- ‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘in that way I shall at least not dis- 
grace myself, either as a man or an Italian.’ 

“The letter from Vienna came at last, and was more harsh 
than I had believed possible. Gustav and I held counsel 
together, deep into the night. On the morrow he was to 
leave Vienna. Finding my main determination not to be 
shaken or changed, ‘At least,’ said he, ‘you will not refuse to 
share my purse for the present. You have told mel am as 
a brother to you. Do not deny me a brother’s right to aid 
hastily considered what was the smallest sum 
that would take me across the Alps, and then told my friend 
that I would thankfully accept that sum from him aaa loan. 
We agreed to write to each other, and formed many plans 
for a speedy meeting. All the manly dignity I tried to 
summon up could not repress the tears that gushed forth when 
Gustav took me in his arms for one last brotherly embrace, 
and passed his hand through my hair in the old caressing 
way. I clung to him as a child might cling, and sobbed upon 
his faithful breast. He cheered and soothed me with high 
words of hope, and noble aspirations, for the future. ‘Heaven 
bless you, my Angelo! Courage, faith, patience! Remem- 
ber my prophecy. You will live to see your Venice freeand 
Italian. And we shall meet again—here or hereafter.’ 

“T never saw him more. 

“Next morning, at daybreak, I left Vienna forever. I 
reached Turin, and there enlisted in a line regiment as a 

rivate soldier. I first saw service in the Crimea. Fortune 
hewed me, and I was promoted from the ranks. 
a constant correspondence with Gustav; and, 
at one time, had great hopes of seeing him, for he wrote me 
word that he had been recommended to pass a winter in Italy. 
In the joy of looking forward to having him with me once 
more, I paid less heed than I should otherwise have done to 
the hint of ill-health which such a recommendation conveyed. 
He had looked strong, and bright, and blooming; the very 
incarnation of youthful health. But consumption lurked in 
his rosy cheek and bright blue eye, and soon the tidings 
came that a voyage to Egypt was considered the only chance 
of baffling the disease. I would have given worlds to see him 
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before he left Europe; but my duty and my poverty combined 
to kcep me at my post. 

“The events of ‘’58’ and ‘’59’ are as familiar to you as to 
me. I won my company at San Martino. At Solferino—”’ 
As Bertini pronounced the word, a deadly pallor whitened 
his already pale face, and his eyes resumed that fixcd gaze 
which had so startled me. 

“At Solferino my life was saved thus: I was in the thick 
of the battle where the fight raged hottest, and I had reached 
that state of furious excitement in which only the wild beast 
instinct of destruction seems to animate a man, when I felt 
ice-cold fingers passed lightly through my hair. At that 
same instant a bullet whistled past my ear. It passed so close 
to me that it seemed as if the difference of a hair's breadth 
would have buried it inmy brain. J knew then, and I know 
now, that the hand that saved me was Gustav's. 1 recognized 
the touch of that hand, and the peculiar caress I had so often 
received from it, as instantly and certainly as though my 
friend had been standing bodily by my side; nor did I need 
the fatal news that came to me. Within six weeks I received 
a letter from Madame van Hildesheim, written (these were 
_ her words) in compliance with her son’s last and most urgent 
request. (rustav had died in Egypt, on the very day and at 
the very hour when J had felt his hand amidst my hair upon 
the hattle-field of Solferino.” 

Bertani’s voice thrilled me in every nerve, and I shud- 
dered. ‘‘Was that,” I asked, “the only occasion on which 
you have experienced the mysterious touch ?” 

. He answered, softly: “I felt it once again when I was 
lying sick in hospital, with the sabre-cut in wy thigh, re- 
ceived that same day of Solferino. How I came by it I know 
not, for, after the hand had touched me, I remembered noth- 
ing until I found myself stretched on a hospital pallet, with 
the surgeon dressing my wound. [I got brain-fever after that, 
and was delirious, they tell me. One night as I opened my 
aching eyes to stare at the dull flicker from the lamp tbat 
wavered on the whitewashed ceiling, I felt the cold soft 
fingers stroke my hair, and immediately a tight hot band of 
pain seemed loosened from my temples, and I slept. Next 
day I awoke—weak, it is true, but refreshed and free from 
fever. My time was not yet come.” 

“Granted that all this was so,” I urged, “why should you 
despond, and say that you are never again to be the man 
a were? This beneficent hand has brought you nothing 

ut 

“True,” returned Bertani, “true- And you rightly call it 

a beneficent hand. But the next time I feel its touch it will 
summon me away; to join my friend in the awful spirit- 
world.” 
y should you think so?” 
“T do not think it,” he answered. “I know it. I have 
an assurance with me that the third touch of that dear hand 
will convey my death-signal. Look!” he now added, bend- 
ing forward; ‘those spirit-fingers have left a visible trace 
behind them.” 

_He removed the crimson smoking-cap he always wore, and 
then I saw, running irom brow to crown, in startling con- 
trast with the raven blackness of the rest, one streak of hair 
about a finger’s breadth, as white as driven snow. 

Towards the end of this present year of grace 1866, when 
the Italian troops made their entry into Venice, I was there, 
one of many strangers. Bertani was there too, and I saw 
him among a brilliant knot of distinguished officers. Next 
morning, when his servant went to call him, he was found 
dead in his bed. It was at the moment of my coming up the 
staircase that Gabor (a Hungarian, and I believe a deserter 
from the Austrians) rushed out with the ery, ‘“‘Death, death, 
death !” upon his lips. 


We went into the solemn room together. Captain Angelo 
Bertani lay peacefully on his pillow, with a smile on his 


- face, and his hair all pushed back from his brow, as if his 


mother’s hand had soothed him to sleep. ? 

I felt a thrill of terror at the sight. But I forbore to speak 
of the mystery to the Hungarian soldier, and I held the 
hand of my old friend to my breast in silence. 


FATHER HYACINTHE AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The precise result of Father Hyacinthe’s departure from 
his convent can not yet be known. The course which the 
Superior of his order censured was approved by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, in whose diocese the alleged improprieties 
were committed; and after the peremptory order from the 
Carmelite Superior to confine his preaching to ceftain topics, 
and to suspend all advocacy of measures not “exclusively 
Catholic,” Father Hyacinthe, by declining to obey, and by 
throwing off the robe of his order and leaving the Carmelite 
convent, seems to have declared that if the Superior has a 
right to discipline him for conduct which the Archbishop 
approves, he renounces the vows of his order, and releases 
himself from the duty of obedience. It is not, as we write, 
known that Father Hyacinthe has made any — to a 
competent ecclesiastical tribunal, nor that the penalty which 
the Superior asserts that he has incurred has been enforced 
against him. Apparently he must take the first step if he 
would arrest judgment. But who shall assume to penetrate 
the ecclesiastical meshes of Rome. 

The interest of the protest is its illustration of the instinct 
of moral liberty. Since Bossuet there seems to have been 
no preacher of such peculiar persuasiveness and renown as 
Hyacinthe. That there was a great deal of melodrama in 
the scenes at the Madeleine and Notre Dame may be true; 
but they were parts of a melodramatic system. That his 
preaching was emotional, and even sentimental, may also be 
true. But the best preaching has its source in emotion, and 
most great preachers have been in some degree sentimental- 
ists. His gifts and graces as an orator would seem to be in- 
disputable; and when it happens that a cowled and tonsured 
monk, whose vows imprison him from the most precious hu- 
man affections, has a great tender heart, it gives his ora- 
torical genius a power and pathos which may easily be resist- 
less. Such a man, too, naturally idealizes with almost a 
lover’s passion the Church, which stands to him for wife and 
mother and child He clings to it, he defends it with im- 
measurable fondness. When, therefore, such a man seems 
to become its antagonist, or is in any way willing to provoke 
observation and criticism by a protest, and will not con- 
fine himself, as Father Hyacinthe’s Superior besought him 
to do, to subjects upon which the whole Church agrees, it is 
plain that the attitade he takes has the-deepest significance. 

As long as a Church can control civilization it has an as- 
pect of liberality and progress. It promotes improvements 
not inconsistent with its own supremacy, as it gladly en- 
courages secular schools of which it can ae the exclusive 
direction. Cedric the ‘Saxon is not anxious in these da 
that Gurth shall wear the iron collar conspicuously on the 
outside of his coat. He may adjust it skillfully under the 
most rakish and fashionable scarf or cravat—but the collar 
must be there. An age which will not wear the collar, how- 
ever, disturbs the placidity of the master, and his attempt to 
retain it reveals the fact that the iron collar is the main 
thing with him. The Gallican tendency, or the liberal spirit 
in Father Hyacinthe’s Church, is disposed to fraternize with 
the religious world every where; to help what are called 
secular reforms; in a word, as the phrase goes, to accept the 
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nineteenth century. But this is to dispense with the collar 
altogether. This is to release civilization from absolute ec- 
clesiastical domination; to confound the faithful and the in- 
fidel, the sheep and the goats, and to plunge the world into 
ecclesiastical chaos. Now the ecclesiastical seal every where 
has always the same legend, “Heads, win; Tails, You Lose.” 
The nineteenth century doubts, and questions, and philoso- 
phizes. To accept it, therefore, is to Movegerd the signet. 

Father Hyacinthe represents the protest which a com- 
manding part of the intelligence of Catholic Europe makes 
against the probable action of the Great Council. He and 
his friends fear that by a declaration of the infallibility of 
the Head of the Church, or by some denunciation of the 
spirit of the age, the Church will be overwhelmed in a re- 
action which will alienate from her embrace many of the best 
and most powerful of her children. With that Sees 
contempt which the adherents of a vast establishment, 
whether political or religious, always feel toward opposition 
—for the confidence of conservatism in the established order 
is as absolute as that of Sinbad’s sailors in the solid land 
which proved to be a whale and diver—it is sail that greater 
men than the good Carmelite have protested and succumbed 
to the mighty mother; that Fénelon madc his peace, and that 
Passaglia, who broke with tlic Jesuits, recanted, and begged 
to be allowed to return. 

But when we read the history of the American Revolution 
it is not the defeats at Long Island and Germantown that 
arrest our minds so much as the surrenders at Saratoga and 
Yorktown. -Fénclon made his peace. How about Luther ? 
Passaglia recanted. Did Savonarola? The ancient ecclesias- 
tical establishment is very firm and solid, but are there no 
signs in Austria, for instance, of a disposition to dive? If 
greater men than the Carmelite have recanted, greater than 
they have persisted. And in these days, however they may 
be condemned by due ecclesiastical authority, still in these 
days can a Church which is to be as wise as a serpent, as 
well as guileless as a dove, safely alienate men like Montal- 
embert and Hyacinthe and their friends and followers ” 

The precise position of these protestants against the prob- 
able action of the coming Council seems to be difficult to un- 
derstand, although, as we said, the result in the particular 
case of Father Hyacinthe’s alleged contumacy as a Carmelite 
friar cannot be casily foreseen. The infallibility of the 
Church is a fundamental doctrine of the Roman establish- 
ment; but it has always been an undecided point whether it 
resided in the General Council or in the union of the Pope 
and Council. In any case, however, the harmonious declara- 
tion of a dogma by Pepe and Council together must be re- 
ceived a3 infallible. ‘To this, as we understand, Father Hy- 
acinthe and his friends do not object; but they say that the 
declaration of the Council, whatever it may be, must be the 
result of the most ample and the most unfettered deliberation. 
The voice of a cocreed Council, or a packed Council, is not 
the infallible voice of the Church. Father Hyacinthe, in his 
letter, protests against the doctrines and practices calling 
themselves Roman, but which are not Christian; against the 
attempted divorce between the Church and the century; and 
the dreadful opposition in the name of the Church to human 
nature. Tle a says that if France is given over to social, 
moral, and religious anarchy the principal cause is not Cath- 
olicism, but the way in which Catholicism has long been 
taught and practised. Then, in a tone which must have 
caused the éarmelite Superior and the Holy Father to listen 
with open mouth of amazement, the monk cries: “I appeal 
to the Council about to meet to seek for remedies for the ex- 
cess of our evils, and to apply them with as much force as 
gentlencss. But if fears in which I do not wish to share 
come to be realized—if the august assembly has not more 


liberty in its deliberations than it has already in its prepara- 


tion—if, in a word, it is deprived of the essential character of 
an (Keumenical Council, I will ery to God and men to cull 
anotber truly united in the Holy Spirit, not in the spirit of 
party, and representing really the Universal Church, not 
the silence of some men, the oppression of others.” 

This is to say that the Council is probably packed, and 
that its conclusions will nt be the result of free deliberation, 
and therefore not binding. But the Father must ree that 
the apparent harmon of Pope and Council is all that is 
essential to an infallible declaration, because actual harmony 
can never be known. When a legislature passes a law by 
constitutional methods it is the binding action of the Legis- 
lature, whether the members of it are all conscientiously 
convinced, or whether a majority of them have been bribed 
or frightened. If the Church be infallible, the infallibility 
must reside in Pope and Council united, and when they 
speak their voice is final. Father ‘Hyacinthe, in declaring 
in advance that he will not regard the united voice if it says 
what he does not believe, and that certain’ declarations will 
prove that the Council is not free, merely asserts what any 


- other Catholic may assert of any Council that has ever nesem- 


bled. It is a position incompztible with the infuallibility of 
the Church, because it is a plain declaration that if the 
Church proclaims what Father Hyacinthe does not believe 
he will reject it. This is simple Protestantism. Every Pro- 
testant, the Rev. Dr. Prime, for instance, who called upon 
the Father upon his arrival in this city, will willingly accept 
any declaration of the (Ecumenical Council which he believes 


to be true. 
Ilarper’s Magazine 


BOTH SIDES. 


One of the comic papers of London has recently done a 
thing which is considered very laughable. It has published 
a page entitled “Both Sides;”—the page is divided into par- 
allel columns, and in these opposing co!umns are given the 
reasons and arguments of the opposing parties, for the 
grounds they assume in reference to the public questions of 
the day. Both sidesare given with perfect fairness; there 
is no ieaning in cither direction. 

Thus, the “intelligent reader’”—as the newspapers are fond 
of styling their patrons—is enabled to- judye fairly for him- 
self of the merits of each measure as it is held by the respect- 
ive parties; and he can select his own ground after obtain- 
ing an unbiassed statement of the position of both sides. 
Now, we do not sce why this sort of thing should he con- 
fined to a comic journal, or why it should be considered 
laughable, except for its exceeding oddity. As it is. you can 
rarely find in a newspaper of cither party a fair staten:ent «f 
the principles and policy of the other party. [low rare it is 
to find an opponent of any scientific theory set forth that | 
theory as it is held by its believers! How rare it is to find 
a Republican who can set forth the principles of Democracy 
as the Democrats hold them! How rare it is to find a Ro- 
man Catholic who can set forth the creed of Luther as he 
held it! How rare it is to find anybody of any school of 
ideas, who can state with perfect fairness the ideas of the op- 
posing school! In the newspapers, such a thing as absolute - 
justice in this respect is hardly ever attempted. Kach 
school misrepresents the other, though, we believe, not always 
intentionally or maliciously. As a consequence, few pcople 
have ever the opportunity of studying both sides of any ques- 
tion from an impartial statement of the principles and grounds 
of each side; and hence a just and reasonable mind is apt to 
be exceedingly confused. 
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CAN DELUSION COME FROM GOD? 


BY W. 8. GODBE. 


And for this cause [the rejection of the truth] God shall send 
them strong delusions that they should believe a lie. 

That they might be damned who believe not the truth but have 
pleasure in unrighteousness. 2nd Thess. 2—11. 12 

I am induced to express a few thuughts on this subject for 
the reason that some persons have been so inconsiderate and 
illogical as to apply the above words to the publishers of the 
- Urau MAGAZINE, as well as to those who endorse the sen- 
timents it advocates, regarding them as individuals who have 
become victims of a ‘‘strong delusion,” that God has sent 
in fulfilment of these words of the Apostle Paul. They are 
led to form this opinion, mainly, because their knowledge of 
our past course is such that they cannot believe it possible 
that we would cesignedly take a course that would militate 
against the work of God. 

These persons being confident we are sincere, but no less 
confident that the authorities cannot be wrong, have come to 
the conclusion that we must be deceived and are ourselves 
the victims of a “strong delusion.” 

Let us calmly investigate this question, and try to ascer- 
tain what grounds, if any, there are for such a conclusion. 

In doing so, we are met at the very outset with the fact, 
unmistakably expressed, that those who are to be overcome 
by the delusion spoken of, will be such only as “have pleasure 
in unrighteousness.”’ | 

-Now it requires no argument to prove to the persons who 
quote this text against us, that we are not of this class, for 
however much they may believe we are nov in the dark, in 
the past, at some Soried, not very remote, we were, in their 
judgment, traveling in the right path. We do think, in all 
ciadee, that all who are in the least acquainted with our his- 
tory will be just enough to award this much. Assuming, 
then, we were enlightened by the true spirit of the Gospel 
and were trying to live in harmony therewith, we could not by 
=| —— be of the class referred to, for the delusion, it 
will be remembered, waS to come as a punishment upon such 
as “believed not the truth, but have pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness.” 

Having briefly, but I think—to the class referred to, at 
least—fully exonerated ourselves from the charge of delus- 
ion, (assuming the ground taken by the Apostle to be cor- 
rect,) we have now become disinterested parties in the case, 
and as such, desire to make an impartial investigation of the 
words of the Apostle, and subject it to the test of reason 
aided by the light of revelation, and sce whether such an ut- 
terance, in its present form, at least, could have been inspired 
of God. 

In doing this we do not wish to be understood as trying 
to undermine the Holy Scriptures, neither will it be obliga- 
tory upon us to clear up any inconsistencies they may con- 
tain, assuming such to exist. There are a great many wa 
of es page for them that do not in the least invalidate the 
sacredness of the scriptures as a whole, or detract from the 


| great truths they contain. 


We simply wish to avoid the er- 
ror that lies at the root of all sectarianism, viz, adhering too 
much to the /etter of the law, instead of paying due regard 
to its spirit. 

For centuries the Christian world have traveled into a 
maze of contradictions and mystifications, not so much 
through believing the men who compiled the sacred books to 
be inspired, as through their claiming that every word they 
wrote was the same as though spoken by the Almighty Him- 
self; and this without any reference to the circumstances con- 
nected with either the writers themselves, the severe ordeals 
through which their writings have passed by translations, Xc., 
or when and by what means thcy obtained thcir present 
form. 

Mormonism has done much for us in emancipating our 
minds from the erroneous traditions of the past on this vital 

uestion. We have long since been taught by President 

oung, and others, that, while the Bible abounded with 
truths, it did not follow that every statement it contained 
must necessarily be true because it wus in the Bible. He, in 
connection with many others, has dared not only to doubt 
the correctness of some statements, but to deny their truth- 
fulness in the most unequivocal manner. For instance, the 
story told by Moses about the creation of Adam and Eve, is 
well known to be wholly repudiated by him, and treated as a 
fable. Consequently, if it = right to reject one thing in the 
sacred book on account of its incompatibility with the known 
laws of nature, or its variance with any principle of truth, 
susceptible of demonstration as such, it clearly follows that 
any other thing may be rejected for reasons equally sound 
and conclusive; therefore, if it can be shown that such a sen- 
timent as that contained in the text is in the least degree un- 
just or cruel in its tendency, all will agree that it could not 
have emanated from that Being who is the perfection of jus- 
tice and the embodiment of mercy. 

These words of Paul, unlike many others, are most clearly 
stated, and are as free from ambiguity as language can well 
make them. It says in effect that, because some had rejected 
the truth, God would send a delusion so strong that they 
would become influenced by it, and believe a lie; or, in other 
words, believe something to be true that was false; in doing 
which, it is implied that they became more wicked than be- 
fore, so much so, that they are then fit subjects for dam- 
nation. | 

Now assuming for a moment that to honestly believe a lie 
—for it is impossible for any one to really believe a thing 
unless sincere in doing so—is so heinousa sin that it deserves 
to be thus severely punished, does it not follow that God, in - 
directly causing its commission became, in legal parlance, ac- 
cessary before the fact, and therefore a participator in the 
crime itself? In our judgment it most certainly does, for, 
however unrighteous their course may have been before the 
delusion came—however culpable they were for rejecting the 
truth—they were evidently not ears te sufficiently guilt 
to be worthy of being damned. This being the case, it fol. 
lows, if these words be true, that it must be a principle of 
Eternal justice, for God—not being satisfied with mcting 
out a punishment adequate to the offence of such persons— 
to resort to the very extraordinary procedure of forcing these 
erring ones to the commission of a still greater crime in order 
to give Him the justification for damning them, that evi- 
dently being the ultimate object aimed at in all such cases. 

With regard to the question of the criminality of believing 
thing to be true that is in reality false, it must be apparent to 
every intelligent mind, that people can be, aud are, as sin- 
cere in a false, as in a true belief, and, consequently, that it 
would be unjust in the extreme to sendlanen Gad for believ- 
ing a “strong delusion,” even did God send them one. All 
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advanced conceptions of Deity force us to the conclusion that 


God will hold people responsible for so much of light and 
truth as they may possess, and that if they are true to their 
convictions they will be approved by Him, hence, there is no 
necessity for the unfortunate ones who “reject. the truth,” to 
become more wicked than they are, because they can obtain 
a due punishment for such offense without going any further 
in the same direction. No just being could punish men for 
simply being deluded, or honestly believing even a lie; for 
one could not believe without being sincere, especially, when 
the evidence is conclusive that the delusion is to be strong, 
which is clearly stated in the words in question. 

Another objectionable feature in these words of the Apos- 
tle, lies in the fact that it pre-supposes that God is anxious 
to destroy, instead of to save His creatures, after they once 
rvject the gospel, and that He actually takes means to effect 
this end; and inasmuch as God sends the delusion, He, in do- 
ing so, causes the commission of crime, which would of course 
make the Deity himselfa criminal. This deduction if fairly 
drawn, brings us to the alternative of either believing the 
statement incorrect, or of supposing that God is not only a 
criminal but a fierce and vengeful being. We are, there- 
fore, led to believe that the language of this text, if given by 
the great Apostle at all, in its present form, wust be regard- 
ed as an imperfect and unqualified statement, and that, on 
the occasion when it was wade, as on a former one, Paul 
spoke simply “after his judgment.” At all events, it would 
be nothing less than impious to suppose that sach a sentiment 
could have been inspired of God. 

Having proved that God cannot be the author of delusion, 
we will assert—as all who have thought upon the subject 
must know—that such an idea is based on ‘gnorance, which 
is the parent of deception, and the uncompromising foe of 
mental liberty. Ignorance is the mighty power through which 
the devil works, und against which we are warring. Free- 
dom of thought and speech are the weapons that must be 
used against it, fur whenever they are permitted or encour- 
aged, the opportunities are afforded to disseminate light and 
truth. This species of liberty is regarded by all free nations 
as the great safety-valve which it would be not only danger- 
ous, but fatal to their very cxistence to close. And this is 
no less the case with us. We must not surrender this 
mighty engine for the overthrow of wickedness and the de- 
struction of its parent, ignorance. And yct there are those 
who are most unwilling that any views or sentiments should 
be published that do not accord with their own. Does not 
this indicate a fearfuluess or doubt on the part of such per- 
sons that their views may not be quite s»und, their positions 
not altogether impregnable? Who docs not know that the 
truth cannot be injured by the severest criticism? But, not 
so with error which, conscious of its weakness, shrinks from 
investigation and the light uf reasun, as a guilty culprit from 
the bar of justice or a crafty fox from the courageous lion. 
Whenever men of influence in a community seck to suppress 
the publication of anything concerning matters of Itberty or 
conscience, that moment they betray a manifestation of con- 
scious weakness that svoner or later will become apparent to 
all. There is but one safeguard against delusion, and that is 
knowledge. This we should try to obtain frem every avail- 
able source; beariug in mind the injunction of the Apostle 
Paul to “try all things, prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good.” And be assured, that where the heart is 
single and the desire pure in the search for truth, you can 
press fearlessly onward. Be not timid or faint hearted, 
then, in seeking God—God is truth—fearing lest the devil 
should lead you astray. Depend upon it the Deity that rules 
our destiny will not suffer any power or influence to lead hu- 
man beings into the dark who are diligently searching for 


truth. Next in absurdity to believing that God could send 
delusions upon the earth to destroy His children, comes the 
belief that He permits the devil todo it in cases where in- 
dividuals are seeking in the earnestness of their souls for di- 
vine guidance. Were this posssble,—could God suffer the 
honest secker after truth to become the victim of delusion, 
irrespective of the source—He would cease to be the Omnipo- 
tent Being, whom we believe in and adore as the fountain of 
all good, and reverence as the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. But, says one, must we not be careful asto the source 
whence truth emanates? President Brigham Young says 
that we should receive truth wherever it comes from. In a 
sermon preached in the Old Tabernacle in this city on the 
25th of September last, he declared in stringent and most 
unequivocal terms, that it was our duty to accept light and 
intelligence if it came from the “bowels of hell;” showing by 
these emphatic words that he believed the truth should deter- 
nine the source, instead of the source determining the. truth. 
Jesus cuunciated the same glorious principle; said he, in re- 
ferring to false prophets that should arise, “Ye shall know 
them by their fruits; do meu gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A gooi. tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.” How well is this principle understood 
when applied to literal fruit. Who ever knew a person, 
when convinced, by his sight, that a tree was laden with 
large, ripe peaches, examine the tree to sec whether it really 
was a peach tree or a huge prickly pear bush, before he 
would dare to pluck and eat the luscions fruit? It is no less 
unreasonable to raise the question about the source of a prin- 
ciple, when its character is equally self-apparent. First let 
us determine, by all the light we possess, whether the prin- 
ciple or statement presented be true or false; and if true, 
clainr it a8 our own by divine right; and know that it.comes 
from God, who alone is the source whence truth can spring. 


CROWDED OUT. 


Owing to press of matter—and some little miscalculation 
as to the amount of space at our command—several articles 
are crowded out of this number. Among which are the con- 
tinuation of Elder E. W. Tullidge’s essay on Joseph Smith 
and his work; an article on Tithing and Consecration, by 
Eli B. Kelsey, and two short articles by the Editor—one of 
them in reply to Elder Orson Hyde's remarks on Apostasy 
in the Daily Telegraph. They will appear next week. 


THE MORMON TRIBUNE. 


This journal will be published immediately on the arrival 
of suitable paper. All desirous of aiding us against the 
silent but wide-spread efforts now being made to stop the 
publication of our principles, will go to work at once and 
obtain for us all the subscribers in their power for the people's 

per, the exponent of freedom and progress—the MORMON 


TRIBUNE. 


-o — —-- 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. : 


Iu answer to numerous requests of our frieuds, we beg 
to say that we anticipate holding public meetings for the 
fuller explanation of our principles, inabwvut a fortnight from 
the date of this MAGAZINE. i ull particulars will be pub- 
lished next weck. 
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LIBERTY IN HEAVEN AND ON EARTE. 


BY W. H. SHEARMAN. 


The most important and the most perplexing question 
throughout the world to-day is,—What extent of freedom, 
in thought, word and act, in religious as well as social and 
political affairs, it is safe to accord to the masses. This 

uestion is being agitated in Utah as well as in Rome— 
the two principal places of interest and attention just now— 
and has been and still is a source of anxiety to thinking men 
in both. It is the grand social question, practically involv- 


ing all others, on which we believe the world is about to 


a final and unalterable decision in favor of human 


berty. 

It ies been publicly and privately stated that the princi- 
ples advocated in this Magazine are calculated to overthrow 
the Kingdom of God, and encourage a “license” which would 
result in social confusion and anarchy. No body of people, 


it is said, can long remain united, if it is left to each indi- 


vidual to decide when, and how far, he will yield obedience 
to existing authority; that there would not be sufficient co- 
hesion in such an organization to hold it together, and that 
social order and prosperity cannot be maintained without a 
strong coercive and restraining power wielded by some one 
man, who, in his turn, is controlled by the Almighty. This 


the doctrine of our Church to-day. 


n the present imperfectly developed condition of mankind 
it may be necessary for the leaders of a community to exer- 
cise more or less of such dictatorial power; but it should 
and must emanate from the people, and ought to be exer- 
cised in agreement with their intelligent consent. At the 


‘game time we utterly deny that, either desiguedly or other- 


wise, are the teachings and policy we proclaim calculated te 
produce the results ine On the contrary, believing 
the views we advocate to be of divine origin, we feel that 
their practical development is the only way in which the 
Zion of God can be established upon the earth. 

In the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, which is con- 
sidered authoritative by all Latter-day Saints, we are in- 
formed that the Lord has made ample provisions for the 
happiness of all his creatures, by preparing “kingdoms” 
adapted to their varied capacities and degrees of progress. 
There are the celestial, terrestrial and telestial kingdoms, 
with their infinite variety of conditions, where all who will 


conform to the simple requirements necessary for the main- 


tenance of social order, may find a heaven suited to their 
conceptions of happiness. The Apostle Paul asserts the 
same thing, where he says, “There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and anvther glory of the 
stars,” and as “‘one star differeth from another star in glory, 
so also is the resurrection of the dead.” Thus, we see, the 
Great Father of all has, in accordance with his glorious 
character, amply provided for all his children. In these 
sublime arrangements, as in everything of. heayenly origin, 
we perceive the operation of the “perfect law of liberty.” 
Freedom, in the most enlarged sense, is accorded to every 
individual. No coercion of any kind is employed to drive 
persons into any one of these kingdoms. All can go where 
their attractions lead them. 


As President Young has said, in the spirit world there 


arc people of as many religious persuasions as there are on 
earth, besides many who profess no religion at all. But is 
the government of the Almighty weakened, or does His 
throne totter, because the unnumbered millions of his chil- 
dren-are allowed to choose that mode of life, belief and ac- 
tion, which is most congenial to then? No! The stability 
and power of heavenly institutions are based upon the de- 
voted ino of intelligent beings who, feeling that every desire 
of their nature is provided for, and every right sacredly 


| secured, have no desire for any change, feeling assured that 


existing arrangements are the best that could possibly be 
devised. 

It has been urged that were practical development allowed 
to the variety of opinions resulting from the many grades of 
intelligence and character, it would culminate in confusion 
and conflict, whether in the physical or spiritual world. But 
in the divine economy every possible contingency is provided 
for. The sacred principles of liberty are guaranteed to every 
individual by eternal laws, which it is alike the interest and 
determination of all classes and faiths in that world to sus- 
tain. The same order of things will yet prevail upon this 
earth. In such a state of society the rights of every indi- 
vidual would be jealously guarded by every member of the 
body politic, and the slightest invasion of them would be 
immediately checked. Those who will contend that such 
liberty as this is dangerous and bordering on license, must 
be either deplorably ignorant or untruthfully disposed. 

It should be distinctly understood, however, that, while 
we believe that the fullest extent of liberty—for there is no 
such thing as unrighteous liberty—is accorded, in the divine 
arrangements, to every individual in the universe, we are 
aware, as every one must be, that there are conditions of 
admission and membership to all social organizations, whether 
earthly or heavenly, with which all must comply who desire 
to become members of them. That no one may mistake our 
views upon this point, we insert the passage, before referred 
to, from the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 7, par. 5. 

“For he who is not able to abide the law of a celestial kingdom, 
cannot abide a celestial glory; and he who cannot abide the law 
of a terrestrial kingdom, cannot abide a terrestrial glory; he who 
cannot abide the law ofa telestial kingdom, cannot abide a telestial 
glory; therefore he is not meet for a kingdom of glory.” Par. 9. 
“And unto every kingdom is given a Jaw; and unto every law 
there are certain bounds and conditions.” 

The beauty and simplicity of the foregoing is such that 
every child in “Mormonism” can understand it. The Lord 
has here made plain the divisions between the different 
grades of intelligence and obedience. But, instead of being 
like the lines which surround a besieged army, and taking a 
million angels with flaming swords to guard them against 
intrusion, they are those which nature has drawn, and which, 
like herself, are unalterable and eternal. Force will be un- 
necessary to preserve these distinctions, for none will have 
the slightest disposition to forsake present associations, until 
those desires and attributes are ovelaned within them, which 
will be a sure passport to the higher mansions or “kingdoms.”’ 

Some people seem to have an idea that admission to and 
enjoyment of “heaven,” js not so much dependent upon in- 
ternal fitness and capacity as upon that 
it is some very beautiful locality where everything moves with 
clock-like, mechanical precision, in obedience to the will of 
some powerful, arbitrary being who holds out these “celes- 
tial glories” as an inducement to people to obey him, and 
thus gratify his love of power and dominion. They are for- 
ever imagining themselves revelling in the luxuries and 


 splendors of a “celestial kingdom,” surroynded by a barrier 


which millions of unfortunate wretches ate vainly endeavor- 
ing to get over or break down, but who are held in check 
by Almighty power. 


— 
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Now, while admitting, as before stated, that to every 
kingdom there is a law, and that all who dwell in that king- 
dom must abide that law, we still believe that there is not 
one particle of compulsion necessary or practised. When- 
ever a want to go into a celestial, or any other kingdom, 
they will have the privilege of doing so. But they will never 
want to, until they have learned to love the principles which, 
by unanimous accord, prevail and govern there. Even if 
permitted to enter, because of external but unloving sub- 
mission to its conditions, it would be no heaven to them. 
Hence, the threat of non-admission to the celestial kingdom 
is as futile as telling a child he shall be deprived of some- 
thing he does not care a straw about. 

As nien and women grow out of their errors and ignor- 
ance, and yearn for more exalted truths, and the companion- 
ship of purer and more advanced beings, there are higher 
departments prepared, in an eternally p ive order. To 
these higher orders of intellectual and spiritual progress they 
will be attracted as naturally as the needle to the magnet, 
and there they will find congenial natures in perfect har- 
mony with their own; and thus will it be for ever. 

It is a gross mis-conception and mis-representation of the 
character of Deity, to suppose that he is angry with his 
children because they all cannot receive equally advanced 
truths. It would be no more unreasonable for an earthly 
father to require of a family, a in age from infancy to 
manhood, the exercise of equal obedience and judgment, and 
the performance of similar duties. We may form an ap- 
proximate idea of God’s feelings towards us, by our’s to our 
children; only, He is infinitely more loving, merciful and 
patient than we are. A wise and humane parent is careful 
to put as few restrictions upon his children as possible, and 
not to overtask their young minds. Wherein they cannot 
understand, he waits patiently for the unfolding of their in- 
tellectual powers. 

“But,” says one, “does not the Lord say, ‘He that be- 
lieveth not sha)l be damned?” Yes; on the same rinciple 
that if a hungry man refuses food, he must suffer the — 
of hunger till he feels disposed to accept the proffered bless- 
ing. If another, while in deep poverty, should be presented 
with a check for a thousand dollars, but, choosing to believe 
the bark will not pay it, neglects to present it, he is, tem- 
porally, “damned” most effectually, and must reap the fruits 
of his own folly. Just so, men who reject the light are 
“damned” by remaining in darkness. And this will be 
“damnation” enough; for, though men seldom realize they 
have been in “hell” till they begin to get out of it, the sense 
of time lost and blessings rejected, will bring its own bitter 
punishment. 

How great is the contrast between what we have shown 
to be the order of government which exists in heaven, and 
that which men are endeavoring to establish on the earth 
under the name of the “Kingdom of God.” The first thrills 
our souls with joy and love, as we contemplate its beautiful 
order, and the perfect freedom, but intelligent and loving 
harmony of its children. The second fills the mind with 
fearful forebodings, as it gazes on a growing despotism that 
threatens to over shadow the earth, obscure the sunshine of 
love and freedom, chill the heart with despondency, and re- 
duce its subjects to varying degrees of are and thought- 
less servility. The government that we have been hoping, 
praying and laboring to see established upon the earth, is the 
same as that which we have seen pre in the heavenly 
worlds. We believe that the same freedom which is enjoyed 
by the varied grades of intelligences there should, and could 
with perfect safety, be accorded to all classes of society with- 
in or without the pales of the “Church” on earth. We be- 
lieve that there always was and always will be social distinc- 


tions, a from variety in taste, organization and devel- 
—— and that the present attempt to elevate and reduce 

| classes and individuals to one dead level, is as futile as it 
is unwise, being opposed to the order of nature. We also 
believe that, while it should be the constant aim and effort 
of all superior intelligences to elevate those less advanced, 
such elevation should be effected through education. That 
we should ever be attracted to the higher social conditions by 
love, instead of been driven there by fear; and that associa- 
tion with those who have already been admitted to them 
should be regarded as a great privilege, dependent upon in- 
ternal fitness, rather than as a duty obli upon all men, 
irrespective of all conditions, excepting that of external 
obedience. For the establishment of such glorious principles 
of intelligence, freedom and love, we are as willing to toil as 
we ever were; and we do so in the gratifying assurance that 
the labors of the thousands who have devoted their lives to 
the propagation of these sublime truths will not have been 
in vain. 


IS THE MANIFESTO OF GOD? 


BY KE. W. TULLIDGE. 


A man should not tell me that he has walked among the angels; 
his proof is that his eloquence makes me one. 

Emerson, 

That revelations had been given to my friends, Elias and 
William, from the realms of the other life I have long known. 
It was no speculation, no uncertain dream, no fancy, not even 
a second-handed knowledge. Flesh and blood have revealed 
but little to me. Nature made me intuitive from my birth, 
and a thousand witnesses in my life eulminate in a testimony 
to this great movement into which we are entering. 

At length the Maniresto has come, for which I have 
looked for many years; and now the question to be deter- 
mined stands thus: Js this MANI¥FsTO of God, or is it from 
some other source? | 

[ confess, however, that this wording of the proposition 
gives to me, personally, but little concern. For he to me is 
a revelator who reveals the light of God and Nature—he a 
Seer who ives by his fine intuitions the spiritual condi- 
tions of this and the inner life—he a prophet can, before- 
hand, unfold the purposes of the heavens to be worked out 
in human experience. Furthermore, to me that is of God 
which is divine and good in its own essence and manifesta- 
tions; and that man has “walked among the angels’ who 
seeks to bring about a more angelic state of things upon the 
earth. On the other hand, he has at best but a human 
apostleship, who virtually is keeping humanity in a low and 
unprogressive state; he has no divine promptings-who is 
seagen bringing society into temporal and spiritual bond- 
age; and he publishes no manifesto from God, whose teach- 
ings and works tend to make mankind more worldly-minded 
and hateful one towards the other. 

This statement is in keeping with the maxims and philoso- 
pry of all religions. But for the sake of investigation we 

ill, for the present, somewhat waive the everlasting truth 
of the universe that the fealty of things determines their 
source. We will be mindful of the mental education which 
4 to the Jews, by way of explanation of the divinest 
manifestation of God to man, in the person of Christ: “He 
casteth out devils by Beelzebub the Prince of devils.” So 
we will query now: Is this Manifesto from God, which pur- 
ports to be authorised by the heavens, setting forth the true 
platform of the Church of Zion? 

In the first place, let us now confess that mankind have _ | 


| 


| 
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founded by a prophet. 


- siderations and attachments have been laid aside b 
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too often been betrayed by religious leaders. The assump- 
tions of the entire Christian world make up a monstrous con- 
stitution of falsehood and misconception. Yet is there gen- 
erally no lie designed, nor imposition practised. He isa 
fool who treats religious movements as originations of im- 

tors. Nevertheless, it is the fact that even the advanced 


divines of America, such as Henry Ward Beecher and Dr. 


Chapin, assume nearly every cardinal point of religious faith, 
even to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 

And thus it is with the people of Utah, who have called 
themselves Zion. This fact tae’ us directly to the per- 
tinency of the anuunciation of the platform of Zion, in some 
of its first principles, as laid down in the MAGAZINE, pro- 
fessedly by Divine Authority. It is scarcely necessary to 
evade the position in our argument, that the present condi- 
tion of the Church, calling herself Zion, has given to the 
Hea’ens the reason or necessity for their Manifesto. 

How stands it, then, with Zion to-day? Here is a church 
Its mission commenced by the ad- 
ministrations of angels. Indeed the very existence of this 
Church is an assumption that God and angelic beings are 


directing and inspiring the leaders and the people by prac- 


tical and immediate revelation..- Now is this the truth? We 
all know that it is not. Yet there was atime in their ex- 
perience, when that which they now «asswme was all true. 

But hope has again dawned and faith revived. God has 
not deserted Zion! But neither my faith in the divine ex- 
perience of my brethren, nor the knowledge in my Own ex- 
perience, shall weigh an atom in the scale in this investiga- 
tion. This matter shall -be regarded in a scientific spirit, 
and in the severe uncompromise of truth. All personal con- 
the 
Councils of the Church and by ourselves. We are. all now 
in the scales of Truth and Justice, and these scales are in 


the hand of God. 


Let us be honest one to the other, for honesty becomes 
men. We must hear the truth to-day, no matfer what the 
cost to ourselves, for God has commanded -that the truth be 
spoken. Know, then, to what thousands will witness: that 
our Godless state of things has driven hundreds of our best 
thinkers into scepticism, and our haughty rightcousness, ten 
thousand of the meek ones away. A host of elders, who 
built up the British mission, have given way to despair, and the 
entire have become | and indifferent to 
spiritual things; the Church has been led into temporal bond- 
age; and men cut off, in whose lives there was found -no 
spot; among whom I rank not myself. For these, and other 
reasons, the Heavens have sent their MANiresTo. There 
is God written on its very face, in the necessity of its pro- 
clamation. 

And how stands it with the Church of Zion in relation to 
the Heavens? When did our apostles hear direct from God, 
in fact, as in the days of Joseph? When did angelic beings 
administer to the Saints? To-day angels are as unpopular 
as in the sectarian world. In vain do we evade the question 
by a practical infidelity, declaring that revelation of that 
order is no longer needed in our experience. Sooner or 
later all must be answered at the bar of reason and truth; 
all the past confirmed by a restoration from on High, or 
‘Mormonism” appear before the age a monstrous falschoo d 

As touching the assumption, that direct, outspoken com- 
munication with the Heavens, of the ancient order, is “no 
longer needed,” a thousand Mormon eldérs have often made 
their manifestoes in Europe. Have they not declared such 
doctrine to be practical infidelity? Have they not main- 
tained that such assumptions grew into a faith from the fact 
that the Church had lost all she once d? Have they 
not crowned this by saying that priests, by sophistry, en- 


’ 


, immediate revelations of J/is 


deavored to hide their spiritual poverty and apostacy? 

Let me word the synopsis of a sermon which our elders 
have preached a thousand times, for it will bear directly on 
the recent MANIFESTO made to the people of Zion. We 
have said to the sectarian world: | 

“If God has been directing the Christian Churches by the 
1, then there is no need of a 
new dispensation. If angels have been administering for 
the last eighteen hundred years, as they did during a pericd 
of four thousand, whenever God had a people on the carth. 
not in. apostacy, there is no necessity for our manifesto now. 
If the believers, bearing the name of Christian, during their 
era have possessed the same spiritual experience which char- 
acterized the ancient Saints, then our mission is in vain. If, 
under an unbroken dispensation of this divine government 
and angelic administration, the Christian world has been ad- 
vanced eighteen centuries nearer to God and a heavenly 
state on carth, then Christendom requires no — Prophet 
sent unto it to restore the ancient power. In such a case, 
the Christian Churches have been under the guidance ofa 
succession of apostles and prophets, through whom God and 
angels have constantly spoken, and to whom they have con- 
stantly administered. But if the reverse of this is the case, 
then do we need a new dispensation and some special Prophet 
—some Joseph Smith, sent of God. Why, therefore, should 
he not come now? And seeing that God has sent him, we 
have God’s manifesto that now is the proper time of his 
coming.” 

Is not this a fair statement of the subject which the elders 
have laid before the nations a thousand times? Why not, 
then, apply it to this Church to-day! Considerations of 
this kind make the MANIFESTO in question cy pertinent; 
and it bears upon the face of its circumstances the stamp of 
God’s authority. Let me now make a closing reference to 
its character and fitness. 

I endorse the thought ofthe apostle Emerson that ‘a man 
should not tell me that he has walked among angels; his 
proof is that his eloquence makes me one.” Emerson uses 
not the phrase eloquence in the sense of rhetoric—not in the 
mere significance of fine writing or splendid oratory. It is 
the eloquence of Trutu, the eloquence of Love, the elo- 
quence of Divine THouGurt, embodied in the message of 
the apostle, which is proof to him that the man has walked 
with angels and communed with them in their Holy of 
Holies. The life of Jesus is to Emerson divine eloquence, 
because it has made the world more angelic; and the high- 
est proof of his incarnate Deity is that Jesus has made the 
ages since his advent more divine. 

In the spirit of the same philosophy, I view this Mani- 
festo, caring little for angels in the abstract, but everything 
for their truths and divine sentiments. 

There is the wisdom of a truly Christian civilization 
evolved in the Manifesto. Its tone is supremely humani- 
tarian; its theology up tothe advanced thought and cir- 
umstances of the age, and the spirit which it breathes 
would bring peace un earth and oe | will among mankind. 

Viewing it, then, in the light of J@eason, endorsed by hu- 
man experience, this Manifesto appears to me to lay down a 
grand Christian platform, and to embody the genius of a 
heavenly legislation. It is the broadest and most univers- 
ulian yet published by any Christian church. 

Whether this manifesto be divine or not, it is a necessit 
of the age that men should come who have walked with 
angels and held communion with the Priesthood of the other 
world. If they come not, the Christian nations—to sa 
nothing of ourselves—will dwindle into a cold infidelity. 
This is generally realized by the advanced thinkers of the 
day, who would gladly receive evidence of a divine communi- 


| 
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cation, the proof of man’s immortality, and the circum- 
stances of the life hereafter. But they who come must be 
apostles with a priesthood bolding communion with the 
other world—revelators who reveal the Heavens, and not 
the mere conditions of this life, no matter how fraught with 
human wisdom and policies. ‘The world is lene’ to 
death with such, and nations have enough of temporal and 
commercial schemes. They need no Utah to set them ex- 
amples in their own linc in which they outdo us a hundred- 
fold. Ask the Kast India Company if this is not true — 
ask the Rothschilds if they cannot prove it with overwhelm- 
ing facts of material wealth! 

Now Joseph Smith, who made his manifestoes under the 
direction of angelic beings, proposed, in his mission, to sup- 
ply the great spiritual want of the age. He did open a dis- 
pensation of communication with the Heavens, and was a 
revelator in fact. Were he here now America would per- 
haps not again reject Lim; however many of those who call 
themselves his disciples might, for even Jesus would find it 
again illustrated: ‘I came unto my own, and my own re- 
ceived me not.” 

It is a very strik'ng fact, that the Priesthood of the 
Church, calling herself Zion, have almost entirely departed 
from their spiritual mission. We, who were once evangelists 
to all mankind, now, compared with our past missionary zeal, 
leave a world to perdition, and give ourselves over to a few 
temporal and commercial schemes. We, who abroad con- 
verted hundreds of thousands to the faith, have not in five 
and twenty years converted one out of a thousand who have 
come to the glory of our Zion, while thousands of the dis- 
ciples have fled away, finding, to their minds, no Zion here. 
Is not this, with circumstances of a similar kind, immensely 
suggestive, and prophetic that God will again send His 
manifestoes to meet the peculiar case of His Saints, and the 
general wants of all mankind’ This is what He is now 
doing. 

In this opening of our investigations of the inspired docu- 
ments, of which the public have received the first, | have 
chiefly considered the necessity of Divine manifestoes adapted 
to our circumstances. The points of this Manifesto shall be 
reviewed hereafter. In the meantime, to the consummation 
of proof that it is of God we will believe as of old, that the 
day will come when the Saints shall again walk with angels. 


POLYGAMY AND THE MANIFESTO. 


Our views on Plural Marriage are very fully set forth in 
a series of articles which can be found in the present volume 
of the MaAGAzinE. A question has, however, arisen in the 
minds of some as to whether we believe that plural marriage 
will ever be abolished as a principle of our church. To this 
we reply, most unequivocally, No! We do believe, however, 
that be taught and practised on much high- 
er grounds than, in many cases, it is at the present time. We 
hold that plural marriage is only right when practised under 
certain conditions. We believe it to’be in harmony with a 
certain advanced state of men and women’s nature, which all 
will reach sooner or later, but not necessarily true or natural 
t> them to-day. 

We all know that there are plenty of men who cannot 
truly love more than one woman. Tv all such, Polygamy is 
unnatural, and it is wrong for them to practice it while in. 
that condition. The only justification for any man’s enter- 
ing into Plural Marriage is the necessities of his nature for 
more objects of his love. . If his yearnings and capacities 
for increased affection absolutely demand it, it is right to 
him, but not right in any other case. The man that cannot 


love a second wife without withdrawing one particle of his 
affection from the first, has no need of the second wife, and 
no right to enter into plural marriage. 

When we say that lenens is true to all men, we say 
it with reference more to the future than the present— 
we say it with aneye to men and women as eternal beings; 
with reference to the purity, the love and intelligence which 
they are destined to reach, under which conditions Plural 
Marriage can produce perfect happiness. We are well 
aware that there are thousands both of men and women to 
whom Polygamy is not natural or beneficial in their present 
state, and that millions can honestly deny its fitness to their 
nature. 
statements, but that their belief is founded on facts—they are 
not suited to Plural Marriage, and the reason is they have 
not arrived at the conditions under which it can be true or 
natural to them. 

Polygamy as revealed by the Heavenly world is designed 
with direct reference to Celestial existence—a state which is 
open to all menand women. In that state conditions exist 
which make its practise different to anything we can con- 
ceive of. Pure, divine love, will swell the bosom; passion and 
lust will be under men’s feet, and men will love from the 
highest and the holiest motives. Plural Marriage is an 
absolute necessity of that life. Love is a power and faculty 
that zrows like any quality of the brain and needs opportu- 
nities for its display ; and in that world men’s love will so 
enlarge that it will demand and must have more than one of 
such objects for its exercise. Men that are dead to every im- 

ulse of plural love to-day will realize it then if not before, 
somaat powers will then be aroused which are dormant 
within them now. It is only to the extent that the quality 
of soul or mind which will constitute the necessity for Plu- 
ral Marriage in-that life, is developed in men to-day, that it 
is justifiable, or can be blessed in its results. This we know 
is not the case with millions at the present time: we, there- 
fore, object to any man being urged or goaded into Plural 
Marriage. We would leave it to God and nature, and to 
men’s own inspirations, to determine the matter—each man 
for himself. This it may be urged would considerably limit 
the practise; but we have no objection to polygamy, or any 
other principle, being limited to such persons as practise it 
properly. As to our doctrines destroying the practise of 
Polygamy, wewill here venture an assertion to which thou- 
sands will bear witness, and that is, that Polygamy, as prac- 
tised at present, is destroying itself. Not that it is in danger 
because society objects to it, but because as everybody knows, 
a growing dislike is felt to it by our rising generation. Thou- 
sands of women are this day carefully cultivating a dislike 
to Polygamy in the minds of their daughters, not because it 
is not true, but because it has been practised in a way that 
has made it unbearable to them. Nothing can save this 
principle but the elevation of it to a higher plane—that to 
which it properly belongs, and this will be done by the 
coming movement. There is a great truth in the principle 
when properly applied, which truth God designs to exhibit 
to mankind; as it will have a bearing on the social happi- 
ness of the whole world. In addition to which—whether 
understood or not, it hasa place among the great facts of 
eternal existence.—[Ep. 
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The bar of red in the amber west 
Burns to ashes, and all is gray, 

Though a sickle-moon is glittering out 
Through the haze of the dying dey. 


We believe that they are not only honest in such | 
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Already the wine-red curtains drawn, 
Hide the room with their ruddy glow, 

And the face is gone that whitely gazed 
At the sunset an hour ago. 


Gone! Ah, no; as! speak there streams 
A shaft of light athwart the gloom; 

The dew-wet laurels beneath it gleam; 
And the flowers, returning, bloom. 


She had come again. and with either hand 
The silken damask holds apart, 

And full in the streaming light she stands, 
Troubled of eye and heart. 


Full in the softening light, that makes 
A glory round her, like a saint, 

I see the form that is Art’s despair, 
And a face that no words can paint. 


She watches and waits for one who stays, 
For one beloved she looks in vain; 

And the big black eyes are full of tears, 
And the child-mouth quivers with pain. 


Passionful longing, and not reproach, 
Steals the blood from her rounded cheek; 

And sadness, born of the hungering heart 
That suffers, and dare not speak. 


“The hours drag on, O, love of my heart! 
Wearily on, and you are not here; 
A hundred terrors oppress my brain; 
I am sick to swooning with fear. 


‘It is not doubt, O, life of my life! 
O, truest, and fondest, and best; 
But I am a woman, and womanly fears 
Tear and distract my breast~’ 


So I fancy her murmuring low; 
Yet the while with her wistful eyes 
She gazes into the garden’s gloom, 
And up at the darkening skies. 


The sickle-moon has the gleam of gold 
In the deepening blue above; 

She thinks, ‘‘It shines not for me alone; 
It is shining on him I love.’’ 


But, hark! What echo the silence breaks? 
What sound, when all sound seemed dead? 

Her cheek is changing from red to white, 
And flushing from white to red; 


And the big eyes glisten. Yet these alone 
Are the sounds on my ears that grate, — 
Ilasty footsteps spurning the road, 
And a hand on the garden gate. 


“I say, will you lend me a hand, please?—1'm in a mess!”’ 
It was a small, boyish voice, that rose somewhat shrilly above 
the clamor of the birds, and the babbling of the river over which 


- the owner of the voice hung suspended. His arms were thrown 


round a branch, that bent with his weight. His trim suit of black 
velvet was the worse for brambles, and his scarlet cap had badges 
of a mossy green hue upon it. Nevertheless, the round rosy face 
under the cap had a certain undaunted bravery, that seemed to 
a that sharp tone of dismay in which the boy made his 
appeal. 

he wanderer in the wood below looked up smiling, and said, 
“Keep a firm grip a moment longer, my man. Now, hold me fast, 
—that’s right. And now tell me what a wee laddie like you can 
be doing all alone in the wood?’’ 

The boy did not answer; he was busy examining his torn knick- 
erbockers and the patches on his cap. He shook his head at the 
rents, and began rubbing his cap with his sleeve. 

“I'm in for a row,” he said, speculatively; ‘‘but I should have 

a ducking as well if you hadn't passed by. I must have 


soon,—splash,—see here!" 


The stranger took the little delicate, childish hand in his, and 
saw that the fingers were grazed and bleeding. ‘Poor little 
man!”’ said he. 

“Q, that’s nothing, you know. But I’m —— Thank 
you for pulling me down. Let me see, now,’ said the little man, 
gravely, “I don’t know your face. You don’t belong to Corven?’ 

was the reply. 

‘‘A stranger?” said the boy. ‘From a long way off, eh?’’ 

‘Pretty well,’’ was the reply. 

“Ah, then you know nothing about it?” said the boy. ‘That's 
the village over the water there, and this is Corven Wood—jolly, 
is n't it?” 

“Very jolly!” said the gentleman. ‘Do your friends know you 
are here by yourself?”’ 

“Q, they know I’m somewhere about,” replied the boy; ‘but of 
course I shall tell them all about it. That is our house, you can 
see a bit of the chimneys through the trees. It used to be a farm- 
house. But my father doesn’: farm—he’s a gentleman. Do you 
have to do anything?—to work, I meun,—or are you a gentle- 
man?”’ 

The stranger laughed—a low, quiet laugh, like a musical note. 
It seemed to strike even the boy, for he stopped rubbing his cap 
to look curiously into his companion’s face. He did not know 
exactly what there was in the eyes, half grave, half humorous, 
that met his own. He knew nothing of that strange pathos which 
has its element of regret, but a larger one, perhaps, of pity, that 
steals into the heart of the man who has known sorrow, and wrong, 
and buffeting, at the sight of such a child as this. The boy’s life 
lay before him an unwritten page, and he stood at the beginning 
of it with a fearless front, thoughtless of care and contemptuous 
of danger. Involuntarily, however, as he looked into the stranger’s 
face, he drew nearer, and touched the knapsack that was slung 
over one shoulder. 

“T didn’t mean that you mightn’t be a gentleman, of course,’ 
said he; “but then you carry that yourself. Papa doesn’t carry 
his. My uame is Antony, but they call me Tony; what is yours? 
because I shall have to tell about you.” 

“My name is Noel Caperne,’’ replicd the gentleman, ‘‘and I 
do work for my living. I am a painter.’’ 

Master Tony looked again dubiously at the knapsack, and be- 
gan to think of certain beings with paper caps and an incurable 
habit of whistling popular airs, who had been occupied about the 
woodwork of his father’s house. He decided that his new friend 
could not belong to that class. 

“Q!’? said he, ‘‘a painter! Well, I tell you what, it would be 
very jolly if you would come home with me. Papa won’t scold me 
before a stranger. That’s what people would call downy of me, 
isn’t it? I am rather a downy chap, and that’s the truth. Aunt 
Lucy would like to thank you. She’s fond of me, though she is a 
bit sharp, sometimes. You won’t? I must go, then. Good bye, 
Mr. Caperne.”’ 

The lad went a few steps and turned irresolutely; then he ran 
back and put out his scarred little fingers to the stranger who 
worked for his living. Ba | 

“I forgot to shake hands,” said he. ‘I say, I've got a box of 
colors, myself, and I should like to-see what sort of a hand you 
are atpainting. I almost always bring Aunt Lucy to the wood 
some time in the day; she likes it. If 1 come to-morrow will you 
bring me a picture to look at—a swell one?’’ 

Mr. Caperne put his hand on the child’s scarlet cap witha 
smile. 

‘“‘T shall be miles away to-morrow, laddie. Good bye, and don’t 
climb. There might not always be a chance wanderer at hand 
to help you down.”’ 


If. 


The Spring air was very sweet in Corven Wood; and the birds 
sang to the accompaniment of the rippling river with a jolly 
abandon that must have; fascinated the strange artist. At any 
rate something did; since he was not miles away on the morrow. 

He was in the wood again; oddly enough, at about the same 
hour that had found him there the day before. I don’t know 
whether he expected to meet the small man again, or why he 
altered his plans; perhaps he did not know himself. He looked 
over the village, which was to have been simply a pausing place 
for refreshment; at the fickle sunshine throwing light and sha- 
dows over the wood, which was so beautiful even in the winter 
aa and thought that a day might be well spent in such a 
place. 

Mr. Noel Caperne sat on a mossy stone by the river, and watch- 
ed a squirrel springing from branch to branch, till the brown 
fur began to turn into a velvet coat, and he caught himself wan- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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dering back to yesterday’s adventure, and speculating as to what 
sort of a reception the little chap had met with at home. All at 
once, he put his bearded chin into his hands, and bent a per- 
| plexed frown upon the river. 

“There’s something in his face I’ve seen before,’’ said the ar- 
tist to himself. ‘I wonder what it is. A fancy of mine, per- 
| haps. Don’t believe that though. Whatever it i8, circumstances 
not pleasant have to do with it. 1am a fool.” 

Here he broke into a laugh which the very solitude of the wood 
around him seemed to rebuke and silence. Of course he was a 
fool. The day was declining, and he had a stage of his journey 
before him; what was the use of sitting on a moss-covered stone 
speculating on ghostly resemblances? 

Ashe got up from the stone Mr. Caperne heard voices, and 

used. A little below him there was a turn inthe path, over 
which the branches, leafless though they were, fell so thickly 
that he dared to peep through them without being seen; and there 
was Tony, velvet-coated, red-capped, and long-tongued. Mr. 
Caperne saw something else also, which appeared to him more 
worthy ofatiention; only a young girl, with a buneh of violets in 
her hand, early violets, and sweet, so far as he could judge, since 
each one travelled to her lips before it was arranged in its place 
amongst the tiny bits of moss which served as a foil to the blos- 


soms. 

‘In the first place, Tony,’ said this young lady, ‘‘you had no 
business ‘up a tree,’ as you call it,—horrid slang! In the next—” 

“But, don’t I tell you I was after a squirrel,’ said Tony; ‘‘and 
you know how papa hates squirrels? And this was the very chap 
a our nuts in the summer—I knew him by the curl of his 

‘‘In the next,” proceeded the young lady, calmly, ‘‘you must 
have been shockingly rude to a strange gentleman, by your own 
account.” 

“Aunt Lucy, I didn’t say he was a gentleman,” cried Tony. 
‘‘He works for his living. Girls never will understand things.”’ 

“Very stupid of them, certainly,” said Aunt Lucy. ‘Then you 
| think if I were to soil my hands with anything but flowers, I 
shouldn’t be a lady, eh? They are very sweet, Tony.” 

This was about the violets, but the girl looked up as she said 
it, and Mr. Noel Caperne drew back suddenly, and went away 
down the path with noiseless footsteps. He went to his room in 
the queer old inn by the river, and looked at the knapsack, 
which lay ready for him, but he did not take it up. He threw 
open the casement instead, and leaned out over the river, where 
it ran, dark and sullen, under stone arches, and the distant rush 
of a mill-wheel reached him. But these things were only palpa- 
ble to him vaguely. What he really saw with his discerning 
mind’s eye was the picture of a girlish face bent over a bunch of 
violets; and as this rose before him, Noel brought his eyebrows 
together, and said, impatiently, ‘‘Where have I seen it before?” 


The mill-wheel sang on its monotone, and the woods began to 
have a suspicion of green about them; still, the strange gentle- 
man stayed on at the clumsy old inn by the river. People talked 
about him curiously, which was not of the least consequence; the 
landlord took credit to himself that the old inn was better worth 
staying at, after all, than your modern stucco and gingerbread 
inventions, where men where treated more like sacks of grain 
than human creatures, with bones to break; and the landlady 
hinted that her guest must be in love, because he was always 
mooning about by the waterside, in Corven Wood. He was doing 
some bit of a painting, too, she thought; but what it was she 
could not get at to see, for he always locked it up when he went 
for these rambles. At any rate, the longer he stayed the bet- 
ter for them, since his purse was open, and he never asked ques- 
tions about the items of his bills, only looking at the amount, 
and paying it, as a gentleman should do. 

Mr. Caperne knew nothing of all this criticism; if he had 
- known it, it would not have affected him in the smallest degree. 
When he came in one evening and found his hostess bustling 
about his room, in all that agony of putting things to rights 
which belongs to the nature of orderly housewives, he took no 
further notice of her movements than by holding the door open 
with silent patience until it pleased her to take the hint and go, 
That was what she complained of. He never spoke to her; never 
asked any questions like other strangers would; never gave her 
any opening to enlighten him respecting the neighborhood, as 
she flattered herself she could have done. He simply dismissed 
her with silent politeness, when she had only been anxioue to 

ut his room into something like decent order, and goodness 
ows it was a disheartening task enough. 


& : 


‘Fidget !” said Mr. Caperne, briefly, as he looked round and 
proceeded to undo her work. Then he went to a drawer and 
took out the bit of a picture upon which she had surmised him 
to be occupied. 

Mr. Caperne worked at the picture for an hour diligently; the 
rush of the mill-wheel fell upon his ear like an accompaniment 
which custom or association had made pleasant to him. Whenhe | 
stopped to examine his progress, the corners of his mouth turned 
down with an expression which was not so much annoyance as 
perplexity. The girlish face was there, bent over the bunch of | 
violets, a perfect likeness in feature and coloring; but that one ex- 
pression which had so struck and haunted him, the artist could 
not paint. Whereas in his own mind this expression was dimly 
associated with wrong and suffering, while he had locked from 
time to time into the girl’s face all idea of such words left him, 
and he could paint there only what was fresh and sweet and beau- 
tiful. It was a beautiful face. Examining it he wondered whether 
the landlady, if she had chance to stumble upon the painting in 
her prying visits, would have recognized the subject of it,—the 
fairy for whom he stayed in the clumsy inn and haunted the Cor- 
ven woods. 

The red mounted into his cheeks at this thought. No, it was 
not for her sake, but for the acquisition of a beautiful picture. 
And he then looked out upon the mill, and thought that the whirl- 
ing steps were like men who splash forever in the waters of their 
own little round, and never look beyond it, or write their mark 
upon the world outside. : 

To-day Mr. Caperne had been disappointed. Corven Wood was 
as bright as ever, the river like a silver sheet in the March sun, 
and the birds had sung his welcome as usual, but there was no 
fairy. He began to wonder if it were yet toolate. How couldhe 
possibly finish his picture without another look at the original? 
And then there was the chance that they might meet—accidentally,. 
of course —and the possibility that she would look up and give 
him a bow in passing; for Master Tony had found out his rescuer, 
and darted upon him with noisy glee, and a noisier introduction to 
Aunt Lucy. It was incumbent upon the artist to lose no chance of 
making his work as perfect as he could. By this time he had 
crossed the bri ge, and was entering the little footpath that led to 
Corven Wood. And the landlady, shading her eyes from the ) 
western light, peered after him, and said, “There he goes again; 
I’ve half a mind to follow and see what is in the wood.” 

But Mr. Caperne was unconscious of his danger; unconscious 
that a crisis of his life was at hand, that he was not to return this 
night nor the next, nor for many nights—some of them long and 
weary enough, to the inn by the river. 

He remembered afterwards that some sudden presentiment 
quickened at once his pulses and his step as he drew near the spot 
where the path fell steeply down to the river, anda mental speech 
of his own, made some days before, came across his brain like s 
flash of fateful meaning. 

“The lad is always climbing,’’ he had said to himself, as he 
watched the little figure swinging like a monkey from branch to | 
branch. ‘Shouldn't wonder if I have to fish him out some day 

“ And so he had. Almost as soon as the splash and cry reached 
him, Mr. Caperne was in the water, seeing, as he sprang, the red 
cap dangling in its mocking vividness from a bramble above him. | 
It was comparatively easy to lift the drenched boy into a position 
te be helped to land by the girl standing on the river’s brink; but 
Mr. Caperne did this with his left arm, for somebow his right was 
powerless. And then a sudden faintness came over him; sparks ) 
danced before his eyes; the noise and rush of the mill-wheel seemed 
to draw nearer, deafening him; and he knew no more. 

When Mr. Caperne awoke to full consciousness he was inbedin | 
a room which turned round with him for the first few moments, 
and then was steady again; and at the foot of his bed there was a 
sturdy little chap cutting a stick, and whistling softly to himself. 
Mr. Caperne again closed his eyes. He began to have a confused 
recollection of lying on a moss-covered bank; of feeling soft hands 
chafing his own; of a passing glimpse into eyes darkened with 
anxiety—anxiety for him. e raised the hand that had been so 
chafed, and passed it across his lips softly; and it seemed to bim 
that the odor of violets lingered about it still. A little while a 
he lay and watched the cutting of the stick, till the boy, turning 
suddenly, said, “Hallo!” and began clambering upon the bed. | 

“You're to hush, you know,” he said, with all the grave au- 
thority of a young physician. “But you're better. I'm jolly glad! 
Now I must go and tell—”’ 

‘(Wait one moment, Tony,” said Mr. Caperne. ‘Tell me what 
it’s all about—and how long I’ve been here—and where is ‘here’? 
it’s not the inn ?”’ 


| 
| 
| 
. 
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Already the wine-red curtains drawn, The stranger took the little delicate, childish hand in his, and 
Hide the room with their ruddy glow, saw that the fingers were grazed and bleeding. ‘‘Poor little 
And the face is gone that whitely gazed man!”’ said he. 7 
At the sunset an hour ago. “QO, that’s nothing, you know. But I’m forgetting. Thank 
you for pulling me down. Let me see, now,’ said the little man, 
Gone! Ab, no; asI speak there streams gravely, “I don’t know your face. You don’t belong to Corven?’ 
A shaft of light athwart the gloom; ‘‘No,”? waa the reply. 
The dew-wet laurels beneath it gleam; “‘A stranger?” said the boy. ‘From a long way off, eh?”’ 
And the flowers, returning, bloom. “Pretty well,’’ was the reply. 
She had you know nothing about it?’’ said the boy. ‘‘That’s 
Th ce the village over the water there, and this is Corven Wood—jo'ly, 
And full in the streaming light she stands, “Very jolly!” said th tl “Do friends k 
jolly!” said the gentleman. our friends know you 
Troubled of eye and heart. one es by yourself?” y y 
- ' — “(), they know I’m somewhere about,” replied the boy; “but of 
rT ee eee course [ shall tell them all about it. That is our house, you can 


A glory round her, like a saint, 
I see the form that is Art’s despair, 
And a face that no words can paint. 


see a bit of the chimneys through the trees. It used to be a farm- 
house. But my father doesn’t farm—he’s a gentleman. Do you 
have to do anything?—to work, I mean,—or are you a gentle- 


She watcnes and waits for one who stays, man?”’ 
For one beloved she looks in vain; The stranger laughed—a low, quiet laugh, like a musical note. 


And the big black eyes are full of tears, It seemed to strike even the boy, for he stopped rubbing his cap 
And the child-mouth quivers with pain. to look curiously into his companion’s face. He did not know 
: ; exactly what there was in the eyes, half grave, half humorous, 

Passionful longing, and not reproach, that met his own. He knew nothing ofthat strange pathos which | 

Steals the blood from her rounded cheek; has its element of regret, but a larger one, perhaps, of pity, that | 
) And sadness, born of the hungering heart steals into the heart of the man who has known sorrow, and wrong, 
That suffers, and dare not speak. and buffeting, at the sight of such a child as this. The boy’s life 
“The h d 0.1 f tains lay before him an unwritten page, and he stood at the beginning 
wr of it with a fearless front, thoughtless of care and contemptuous 
Ah | of danger. Involuntarily, however, as he looked into the stranger’s 
face, he drew nearer, and touched the knapsack that was slung 

am sick to swooning with fear. over tateuider. ‘ 


“JT didn’t mean that you mightn’t be a gentleman, of course,’ 
said he; “but then you carry that yourself. Papa doesn’t carry 
his. My name is Antony, but they call me Tony; what is yours? 
because I shall have to tell about you.” 


‘It is not doubt, O, life of my life! » 
O, truest, and fondest, and best; 
But I am a woman, and womanly fears 


} “My name is Noel Caperne,’”’ replied the gentleman, ‘and I 
So I fancy her murmuring low; do work for my living. Iam a painter.’’ 

Yet the while with her wistful eyes Master Tony looked again dubiously at the knapsack, and be- 
She gazes into the garden’s gloom, gan to think of certain beings with paper caps and an incurable 


habit of whistling popular airs, who had been occupied about the 


And up at the darkening skies. 
woodwork of his father’s house. He decided that his new friend 


The sickle-moon has the gleam of gold could not belong to that class. 

In the deepening blue above; “Q!’? said he, ‘a painter! Well, I tell you what, it would be p 
She thinks, ‘It shines not for me alone; very jolly if you would come home with me. Papa won’t scold me 

It is shining on him I love.’’ before a stranger. That’s what people would call downy of me, 

' isn’t it? Iam rather a downy chap, and that’s the truth. Aunt 

— hark! What echo the silence breaks? ; Lucy would like to thank you. She’s fond of me, though she is a 

Vhat sound, when all sound seemed dead? bit sharp, sometimes. You won’t? I must go, then. Good bye, 
Her cheek is changing from red to white, Mr. Caperne.” 

And flushing from white to red; The lad went a few steps and turned irresolutely; then he ran 


back and put out his scarred little fingers to the stranger who 


And the big eyes glisten. Yet these alone worked for his living. 


grate,— “I forgot to shake hands,” said he. say, I've got a box of 
on colors, myself, and should like to-see what sort of a hand you 
> g — are at painting. I almost always bring Aunt Lucy to the wood 


: some time in the day; she likes it. If I come to-morrow will you 
bring me a picture to look at—a swell one?’’ 


| A BUNCH OF VIOLETS, Mr. Caperne put his hand on the child’s scarlet cap with a 
smile. 

= . “I shall be miles away to-morrow, laddie. Good bye, and don’t 

“I say, will you lend me a hand, please?—I'm in a mess!”’ climb. There might not always be a chance wanderer at hand 


It was a small, boyish voice, that rose somewhat shrilly above | to help you down.” 
the clamor of the birds, and the babbling of the river over which 
| the owner of the voice hung suspended. His arms were thrown il. 
| round a branch, that bent with his weight. His trim suit of black The Spring air was very sweet in Corven Wood; and the birds 
; velvet was the worse for brambles, and his scarlet cap had badges sang to the accompaniment of the rippling river with a jolly 
| of mossy green hue upon it. Nevertheless, the round rosy face | ghandon that must have fascinated the strange artist. At any 
under the cap had a certain undaunted bravery, that seemed to | rate something did; since he was not miles away on the morrow. 


— that sharp tone of dismay in which the boy made his He was in the wood again; oddly enough, at about the same 
he hour that had found him there the day before. I don’t know 
he wanderer in the wood below looked up smiling, and said, | whether he expected to meet the small man again, or why he 


“Keep s firm grip a moment longer, my man. Now, hold me fast, | ajtered his plans; perhaps he did not know himself. He looked 
—that sright. And now tell 9 what a wee laddie like you can | over the village, which was to have been simply a pausing place 
be doing all alone in the wood! et : ; for refreshment; at the fickle sunshine throwing light and sha- 

The boy did not answer; he was busy examining his torn knick- | qows over the wood, which was so beautiful even in the winter 
erbockers and the patches on his cap. He shook his head at the bareness, and thought that a day might be well spent in such a 
rents, and began rubbing his cap with his sleeve. place. , 

‘I'm in for a row,” he said, speculatively; “but I should have Mr. Noel Caperne sat on a mossy stone by the river, and watch- 

= a ducking as well if you hadn't passed by. I must have | ed 9 squirrel springing from branch to branch, till the brown 
la, ropped soon,—splash,—svc here! fur began to turn into a velvet coat, and he caught himself wan- 
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dering back to yesterday’s adventure, and speculating as to what 
sort of a reception the little chap had met with at home. All at 
once, he put his bearded chin into his hands, and bent a per- 
plexed frown upon the river. 

“There’s something in his face I’ve seen before,’ said the ar- 
tist to himself. ‘I wonder what it is. A fancy of mine, per- 
|} haps. Don’t believe that though. Whatever it is, circumstances 
not pleasant have to do with it. 1am a fool.’’ 

Here he broke into a laugh which the very solitude of the wood 
around him seemed to rebuke and silence. Of course he was a 
fool. The day was declining, and he had a stage of his journey 
before him; what was the use of sitting on a moss-covered stone 
speculating on ghostly resemblances? 

As he got up from the stone Mr. Caperne heard voices, and 
paused. A little below him there was a turn inthe path, over 
which the branches, leafless though they were, fell so thickly 
that he dared to peep through them without being seen; and there 
was Tony, velvet-coated, red-capped, and long-tongued. Mr. 
Caperne saw something else also, which appeared to him more 
worthy ofattention; only a young girl, with a bunch of violets in 
her hand, early violets, and sweet, so far as he could judge, since 
each one travelled to her lips before it was arranged in ils place 
amongst the tiny bits of moss which served as a foil to the blos- 
s0ms. 

‘In the first place, Tony,” said this young lady, ‘you had no 
business ‘up a tree,’ as you call it,—horrid slang! In the next—’’ 

“But, don’t I tell you I was after a squirrel,’’ said Tony; ‘‘and 
you know how papa hates squirrels? And this was the very chap 
ee our nuts in the summer—I knew him by the cur! of his 

‘‘In the next,” proceeded the young lady, calmly, ‘‘you must 
have been shockingly rude to a strange gentleman, by your own 
account.” 

“Aunt Lucy, I didn’t say he was a gentleman,” cried Tony. 
‘‘He works for his living. ‘iris never will understand things.’’ 

“Very stupid of them, certainly,” said Aunt Lucy. “Then you 
| think if I were to soil my hands with anything but flowers, I 
shouldn’t be a lady, eh? They are very sweet, Tony.” 

This was about the violets, but the girl looked up as she said 
it, and Mr. Noel Caperne drew back suddenly, and went away 
down the path with noiseless footsteps. He went to his room in 
the queer old inn by the river, and looked at the knapsack, 
which lay ready for him, but he did not take it up. He threw 
open the casement instead, and leaned out over the river, where 
it ran, dark and sullen, under stone arches, and the distant rush 
of a mill-wheel reached him. But these things were only palpa- 
ble to him vaguely. What he really saw with his discerning 
mind’s eye was the picture of a girlish face bent over a bunch of 
violets; and as this rose before him, Noel brought his eyebrows 
together, and said, impatiently, ‘‘Where have I seen it before?” 


The mill-wheel sang on its monotone, and the woods began to 
have a suspicion of green about them; still, the strange gentle- 
man stayed on at the clumsy old inn by the river. People talked 
about him curiously, which was not of the least consequence; the 
landlord took credit to himself that the old inn was better worth 
staying at, after all, than your modern stucco and gingerbread 
inventions, where men where treated more like sacks of grain 
than human creatures, with bones to break; and the landlady 
hinted that her guest must be in love, because he was always 
mooning about by the waterside, in Corven Wood. He was doing 
some bit of a painting, too, she thought; but what it was she 
could not get at to see, for he always locked it up when he went 
for these rambles. At any rate, the longer he stayed the bet- 
ter for them, since his purse was open, and he never asked ques- 
tions about the items of his bills, only looking at the amount, 
} and paying it, as a gentleman should do. 

Mr. Caperne knew nothing of all this criticism; if he had 
known it, it would not have affected him in the smallest degree. 
When he came in one evening and found his hostess bustling 
about his room, in all that agony of putting things to rights 
which belongs to the nature of orderly housewives, he took no 
further notice of her movements than by holding the door open 
with silent patience until it pleased her to take the hint and go, 
That was what she complained of. He never spoke to her; never 
asked any questions like other strangers would; never gave her 
any opening to enlighten him respecting the neighborhood, as 
she flattered herself she could have done. He simply dismissed 
her with silent politeness, when she had only been anxioug to 

ut his room into something like decent order, and goodness 
ows it was a disheartening task enough. 


& 


‘Fidget |” said Mr. Caperne, briefly, as he looked round and 
proceeded to undo her work. Then he went to a drawer and 
took out the bit of a picture upon which she had surmised him 
to be occupied. 

Mr. Caperne worked at the picture for an hour diligently; the 
rush of the mill-wheel fell upon his ear like an accompaniment 
which custom or association had made pleasant to him. When he 
stopped to examine his progress, the corners of his mouth turned 
down with an expression which was not so much annoyance as 
perplexity. The girlish face was there, bent over the bunch of 
violets, a perfect likeness in feature and coloring; but that one ex- 
pression which had so struck and haunted him, the artist could 
not paint. Whereas in his own mind this expression was dimly 
associated with wrong and suffering, while he had looked from 
time to time into the girl’s face all idea of such words left him, 
and he could paint there only what was fresh and sweet and beau- 
tiful. It was a beautiful face. Examining it he wondered whether 
the landlady, if she had chanced to stumble upon the painting in 
her prying visits, would have recognized the subject of it,—the 
fairy for whom he stayed in the clumsy inn and haunted the Cor- 
ven woods. 

The red mounted into his cheeks at this thought. No, it was 
not for her sake, but for the acquisition of a beautiful picture. 
And he then looked out upon the mill, and thought that the whir!l- 
ing steps were like men who splash forever in the waters of their 
own little round, and never look beyond it, or write their mark 
upon the world outside. 

To-day Mr. Caperne had been disappointed. Corven Wood was 
as bright as ever, the river like a silver sheet in the March sun, 
and the birds had sung his welcome as usual, but there was no 
fairy. He began to wonder if it were yet toolate. How couldhe 
possibly finish his picture without another look at the original? 
And then there was the chance that they might meet—accidentally, 
of course —and the possibility that she would look up and give 
him a bow in passing; for Master Tony had found out his rescuer, 
and darted upon him with noisy glee, and a noisier introduction to 
Aunt Lucy. It was incumbent upon the artist to lose no chance of 
making his work as perfect as he could. By this time he had 
crossed the bri’ ge, and was entering the little footpath that led to 
Corven Wood. And the landlady, shading her eyes from the 
western light, peered after him, and said, ‘‘There he goes again; 
I’ve half a mind to follow and see what is in the wood.”’ 

But Mr. Caperne was unconscious of his danger; unconscious 
that a crisis of his life was at hand, that he was not to return this 
night nor the next, nor for many nights—some of them long and 
weary enough, to the inn by the river. 

He remembered afterwards that some sudden presentiment 
quickened at once his pulses and his step as he drew near the spot 
where the path fell steeply down to the river, anda mental speech 
of his own, made some days before, came across his brain like a 
flash of fateful meaning. 

“The lad is always climbing,’’ he had said to himself, as he 
watched the little figure swinging like a monkey from branch to 
branch. ‘“Shouldn’t wonder if I have to fish him out some day 

ot.” 

And so he had. Almost as soon as the splash and cry reached 
him, Mr. Caperne was in the water, seeing, as he sprang, the red 
cap dangling in its mocking vividness from a bramble above him. 
It was comparatively easy to lift the drenched boy into a position 
te be helped to land by the girl standing on the river’s brink; but 
Mr. Caperne did this with his left arm, for somebow his right was 
powerless. And then a sudden faintness came over him; sparks 
danced before his eyes; the noise and rush of the mill-wheel seemed 
to draw nearer, deafening him; and he knew no more. 

When Mr. Caperne awoke to full consciousness he was in bedin 
a room which turned round with him for the first few moments, 
and then was steady again; and at the foot of his bed there was a 
sturdy little chap cutting a stick, and whistling softly to himself. 
Mr. Caperne again closed his eyes. He began to have a confused 
recollection of lying on a moss-covered bank; of feeling soft hands 
chafing his own; of a passing glimpse into eyes darkened with 
anxiety—anxiety for him. He raised the hand that had been so 
chafed, and passed it across his lips softly; and it seemed to him 
that the odor of violets lingered about it still. A little while longer 
he lay and watched the cutting of the stick, till the boy, turning 
suddenly, said, ‘‘Hallo!” and began clambering upon the bed. 

“You're to hush, you know,” he said, with all the grave au- 
thority of a young physician. ‘But you're better. I'm jolly glad! 
Now I must go and tell—”’ 

‘‘Wait one moment, Tony,” said Mr. Caperne. ‘Tell me what 
it’s all about—and how long I’ve been here—and where is ‘here’? 
it’s not the inn ?”’ 
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The boy laughed,’and then brought his lips together with an odd 
contortion. 

‘‘]’m not to laugh,”’ said he—‘‘I don't think I ought to speak. 
You’re sure it won’t hurt you ?”’ 

‘Quite sure,” replied Mr. Caperne. 

“Well, then,” said the boy, “‘you fished me out of the Cor, 
and broke yourarm. And you'd have been all right long since, 
but they said fever super—something. O, haven’t you talked 
nonsense, just! There now, you're going red. I shall so catch 
it!” 

“One word more,’’ said Mr. Caperne,—‘‘is this your home?”’ 

“To be sure it is,” replied Tony. 

“Ah!” sighed Mr. Caperne. 

The lad jumped down from the bed with as little bustle as was 
consistent with his turbulent nature, and went away, shutting 
the door gently after him; but the unwonted caution was lost 
upon Mr. Caperne, for he lay with his eyes closed dreaming. 

“You fished me out of the Cor, and broke your arm.” 

He remembered it all now,—the sharp, sudden pang, the sparks 
before his eyes, the roaring mill wheel. How long was it ago? 
and who had been his nurse? he wondered. The trees in the 
wood were bare then, would they be green now? And his pic- 

_ ture, and the half-finished bunch of violets, what had become of 
that? Mr. Caperne had painted flowers before, but never with 
socarefula touch. A vision rose before him of the fidgety land- 
lady in his room; of a big duster, and brooms, and clumsy fing- 
ers, that left no corner untouched, and respected no lock. He 
grew hot as he thought of it, and of his own helplessness. Then 
all at once a blackbird began to sing in a tree outside the win- 
dow, and he was back in the woods again, dreaming. 

Who talks about the monotonous dreariness of a sick-chamber? 
Mr. Caperne would have spurned the notion if he had not beeq 
too utterly languid and lazy for so much exertion. Day after 
day he felt the latent life coming back to him as he lay there, 
dreaming. Vleasant dreams, but foolish perhaps, who knows? 
He never took the trouble to consider. He had visions of a gen- 
tle old lady with gray curls and a rather foreign air, whom 
Tony introduced as ‘“Granny,’’ and who purred about him in his 
convalescence as though her whole heart were in his comfort 
and his recovery. He remembered trying to utter his thanks to 
her; breaking down signally, and then feeling his lips silenced 
by the touch of the kind old hand upon them. 

“You wili say no thanks, mon fils,” said the old lady, stroking 
his hair as if he had been achild. ‘You saved our boy; and, 
madcap as he is, we can never repay you for that.’ 

“If I might see my kind host,” pleaded Mr. Caperne, and as- 
sure him that I am sensible of his hospitality—” 

“That, you perceive, is impossible, since my son is from home,” 
said the old lady. ‘He is in Scotland, and will probably re- 
main there for the next month, so that my patient must be con- 
tent with his nurse for the present. Now I goio see after lun- 
cheon.’’ 

Mr. Caperne looked after her with a smile, and the gray curls 
that always shook and quivered when she talked seemed to have 
a sort of halo roundthem. He was dimly happy. The thought 
of his lonely wandering life, and of returning to it, did come up- 
on him sometimes with a strange sinking of the heart, but he 

~ shook it off, He knew whose hand gathered the flowers that 
decked his table. They brought asort of mist into the room, out 
of which there came again to him the eyes saddened with anx- 
iety and the shadowy touch of a soft hand upon his own. He 
got to know in a round-about way at what hour Aunt Lucy was 
accustomed to gather these flowers, and then he never rested 
until they let him get up and sit at the window, where he could 
see her without being seen. 

One day, in his absorption. Mr. Caperne bent forward to the 
front of the window, and Aunt Lucy looked up suddenly and saw 
him. It might have been the pathetic appeal of his pale face, 
and the coat-sleeve which hung at his side empty; at any rate, 
Lucy waved her hand with a smile that moved him like sweet 
music. After this he used to look out for her eagerly, and that 
little recognition grew to be the event of his day, the one great 
¢:mtre round which all other circumstances clustered vaguely, 
insignificant accessories, until the day came when he was to be 
allowed to go down stairs for the first time. 


IV. 


Aunt Lucy was standing beside an ‘open French window when 
Mr. Caperne went into the drawing-room, and he knew at once 
that the easy-chair drawn up near her was for him, for the man 


whose past had been a hard battle single-armed, upon whose life | 


for many a weary year had fallen no touch of gentle fingers, no 
whisper of womanly solicitude. There was a rose in the bosom of 
her light Spring dress, and a tall arum thrust forth its blossom 
from behind her. 

Mr. Caperne saw all this in his one hurried glance. He will 
see it again many atime in daystocome. It became for him one 
of those photographs which the brain has a trick of taking for 
our ceaseless torment or happiness. She came forward to meet 
him, holding out her hand, and in his eagerness he quitted the 
arm on which he leaned. He was weaker than he had thought. 
The carpet grew unsteady beneath his feet; the tall arum multi- 
plied itself a dozen times; and, but for that outstretched hand, he 
knew that he must have fallen. 

“You have been imprudent,” said Lucy, quietly. ‘‘My mother 
should have kept you prisoner a little longer, though I know how 
weary the days must be.’’ ‘ 

It was the voice he had heard in the wood, nearer to him now, 
speaking to him, and about him. : 

‘‘Weary!” repeated Mr. Caperne; slowly. “I think that they 
have been the happiest days I ever spent.” 

She turned from him half smiling, as Tony gave vent to a whis- 
tle of boyish contempt for such an idea of happiness. 

‘In that case it was lucky I dropped into the Cor,” said Tony. 
‘But itis anodd notion. I know I shouldn’t like it; and I’m sure 
Aunt Lucy wouldn't either. Why, she’s outall day long, amongst 
the flowers, or the pigeons, or the green ducks,—such swell ducks! 
Mr. Caperne. You wouldn’t believe what ao quacking they set up 
at the sight of us? But yon shall see them. Here comes granny; 
and now, Aunt Lucy, go to the piano, and we'll havea jolly 
evening.”’ 

Mr. Caperne leaned back in his chair, and listened. Through 
the open window he felt the soft Spring air, all flower-scented, on 
his cheek, as he watched the tiny white clouds chasing each other, 
and fll into a hazy sort of speculation upon the strange chance 
that had brought him here; and through all his thoughts rang the 
music of Stephen Heller's “Sleepless Nights,” full of wonderful 
pathos and wild abandon. 

When the music ceased, and Mr. Caperne looked up, the click- 
ing of madame’s knitting-needles ceased too, abruptly. She gave © 
him a little peremptory nod from her seat in the corner, rose up 
briskly, like the resolute nurse she was, and then he knew that 
his evening was over, and he was to be sent away. 


Vv. 


“I would rather livethan merely exist,’ said Mr. Caperne. “If 
the pains are keener, so are the joys.’’ 

He did not at once get an answer from Lucy, for the “green” 
ducks were about her feet, gobbling up her bounty with noisy en- 
joyment, while Tony threw stones into the pool for a drenched re- 
triever to bring out. Mr. Caperne might have gone on with his 
philosophy, but Lucy gave him her empty basket, saying lightly, 
“That’s a slur on my poor ducks, I suppose. It is getting late, 
Mr. Caperne, and the little Cor hangs out foggy siguals. You had 
better go in.’’ 

Mr. Noel Caperne followed, not quite satisfied. He wanted to 
say something about going away; for of course, now that he was 
comparatively strong again, there was no excuse for remaining; 
but, somehow, the words would not come. He looked back upon 
the days that had passed since he first left his sick-room, and 
wondered to find that he could not count them. He had had his 
puzzles and perplexities. It occurred to him one day, with a sud- 
den sense of awkwardness, that he had never known by what name 
to thank his good Samaritans. When he spoke of this, stammer- 
ing, Tony broke into a wild fit of nonsense, which madame checked 
with an uplifted finger, and a curious compression of her lips. 

“You are not to thank us at all, sir. I thought I had made 
that plain. As to names,’ she went on, after a little pause, ‘‘you 
will say Aunt Lucy and Granny, as Tony does; or you may call me 
madame, after my son's fashion, if you prefer it. I am French, 
you know—at least I was. You should feel at home with us now, 
mons fils.”’ 

The quick red came up into Mr. Caperne’s face at the words. 
Though she had used them before, yet they seemed just then to 
take a new significance. 

“Tell me,” said the old lady, softly, ‘‘is it not so?”’ 

‘“‘Madame,’’ said Mr. Caperne, ‘‘you have been everything to me 
—more than I have words to express.”’ 

He was in an abnormal and unreasoning slate of mind. With 
Lucy he had arrived at that stage when it seems impossible to 
make use of any name at all, and by and by he forgot all about it. 
To-night, as he took his usual seat at the window and watched her 
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A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


closing it carefully to shut out the river fog for his sake, Mr. Ca- 
perne turned away with a great sigh, the meaning of which Tony 
instantly demanded. 

‘“‘T’m like a spoilt child, my boy, that’s all,” replied the painter. 
‘‘Tt’s time to go back to school, and I’m fractious that my holiday 
is over.”’ 

‘Holiday, indeed!” repeated Tony. ‘‘And what do you want to 
leave for? Hasn’t Granny been good to you?” ? 

“Only too good,” he replied. 

‘‘And haven't I?’”’ said Tony. hasn’t Aunt Lucy? say 
she has, although you wouldn't give her the portrait, you know.” 

Involuntarily the two looked at each other. Mr. Caperne had 
finished his picture, and meant to keep it; hut when Lucy begged 
a copy of the bunch of violets, what could he do but put his heart 
and soul into each tiny blossom as it rose to life under his hand? 

‘I tell you it isn’t everybody that ‘she cuts the choice flowers 
for,’’ continued the boy. ‘Don’t you like us, Mr. Caperne?”’ 

“Yes, Tony,” he replied. | 

“Then what’s the good of going away?’’ said Tony. ‘It’s.acu- 
rious thing now, isn’t it?’’ vontinued the young philosopher, 
catching Lucy’s dress. ‘‘Why does one like people?’’ 

She only laughed and said it was a question for the chemists, 
but Noel Caperne raised his head quickly at that. 

“You wouldn’t put the wine of life into an alembic, would you?”’ 
said he. ‘We don’t want that analyzed, I think.’’ 

He saw the faint color pass over her cheek, and leave it pale 
again, but she did not answer. 

be sure,” proceeded Tony, returning to the subject; ‘per- 
haps you do find it a bit dull with Granny and Aunt Lucy, but 
then there’s me. And I can show you lots of jolly places where 
womankind would be afraid to venture. You don’t know what 
cowards they are. You haven’t any belonging to you?’’ 

The painter’s face grew dark. ‘‘Noladdie,’’ he replied, ‘I had 
a sister once.” 

‘‘Had you?” said Tony. ‘Was she like you? Were you fond 
of her?” 

Mr. Caperne saw Lucy touch the boy's lips with her finger, 
and he bent forward in a sudden tumult of gratitude. 

“Shall I tell you about her?’’ he asked. 

“If you will,” said Tony. 

“You are very quiet here, 


said Mr. Caperne gently. «‘Your 
life seems so calm and untroubled that it has occurred to me to 
wonder what you would think of my past if you knewit. What 
would you say if I told you I was once a murderer at heart?”’ 


Lucy looked up at him, but she did not speak, and Tony drew 
nearer with a gesture of profound appreciation. Mr, Caperne 
tart hand on the boy’s head, but it was still to Lucy that he 
spoke. 

don’t seem half so shocked as you ought,” he said. ‘‘Per- 
haps in these sensation days the announcement is not very start- 
ling. Itis true, nevertheless. I will tell you about it. 

‘*My little sister was not strong, and we used to spend the hot 
months by the seaside. Well, in one of those months I found out 
that a chance acquaintance had become more to her than ever I 
could be or had been. You will understand that it seemed a little 
hard at first. She was all I had to care for in the world. The 
stranger was poor, but spoke largely of his hopes for the future; 
he wasa barrister. I did whatI could. I stipulated for ayear’s 
= in which to test that large language of his, and they parted. 

here was a little old church standing on the top of the hill; which 
my sister had always preferred to the more fashionable and crowd- 
ed town churches below. lt was there I found her that evening 
when he was gone; her two hands resting on the churchyard wall; 
and her face looking out seaward towards the sunset; but when 
she turned at my footstep I knew the light that shone there was 
not for me any more. 

‘‘My story is nota new one. There came letters, often at first, 
then more seldom; at last they ceased. Twelve months after the 
parting in the churchyard I read of thatman’s marriage. He had 
sold himself for money. You will think, perhaps, that I should 
consider this giving me back my sister, and be glad; but there is 
a little more to tell. She was very patient and goo’; his name 
was never mentioned between us, but I knew what those solitary 
walks meant. I could read the listless, far-away eyes that 
needed many words from me before they could come back te any 
present interest. | 

“I thought I would work hard for a short time, and then take 
my sister abroad amongst new scenes, but I never didit. One 
day I heard my studio door open softly, and my poor little girl 


stood beside me like the pale patient ghost of what she once had 
. been. 


‘must rock her to sleep,” finished Mr. Caperne, softly. 


« ‘Noel,’ she said, ‘don’t be angry with me. I want to see 
little church on the hill once again.’ 

“I drew her down close to me and spoke of my scheme, but she 
only shook her head sadly, and laid it on my shoulder like a tired 
child. 

‘* ‘Noel,’ she said, ‘I want to tell you something, and you must 
not think I am fanciful. I believe I am very ill—dying. Let me 
see the church once more.’”’ 

Mr. Caperne stopped a moment to stroke the curly head on 
which his hand rested. . 

“T] knew what was in her mind then,” he resumed; ‘‘butI could 
not thwart her, and I was right. I left my sister at rest in the 
little churchyard on the hill, just where she leaned over the wall 
one balmy evening; looking out into the sunlit West; and the waves 


the 


‘Now, is it any wonder that I was a murderer at heart?’’ he 
said. ‘I wandered to and fro over the earth seeking vengeance, 
but I have never found him yet.” 

Caperne,’”’ said Lucy, slowly, “have you forgiven?” 

He looked at her with a strange mixture of wistfulness and 
determination in his face. , 

“No, Iam not a murderer now,” be replied; “but I will tell you 
what Ihave done. I have knelt on the grave in the little church- 
yard and vowed a vow never to touch the hand of this man or any 
belonging to him in fellowship; to remember, as long as I live, that 
there is blood between us.”’ 

Lucy’s heart sank with some undefinable fear and foreboding, 
and she put her hand on his sleeve, hardly conscious of the act. 

“Mr. she said. 

_ Then he forgot that there were others in the room, for he took 
the delicate fingers in his own, and said, “Do you blame me, 
Lucy? You must not —you of all people in the world. I could 
not lose your good opinion, and live.”’ 

No one but the person they were meant for heard those last two 
words; but at this juncture madame’s knitting-needles, which had 
long been silent, were put away, and she crossed the room hur- 
riedly, and went out. Half an hour afterwards Lucy found her 
standing before the portrait of a boy, painted some twenty years 
ago. The kind old hands were pressed together tightly, and the 
lips were moving; but when her daughter spoke, she only stooped, 
and kissed the girl's forehead, with a brief good night. 

As for Noel, he was leaning against his window, looking at the 
moonlight over the Cor, and the gray church-tower, and the trees; 
and there was a strange tumult in his heart. 

‘Why did I tell her?” he mused. “I don’t know, but I feel 
better for it, calmer. She did not turn away from me. She would 
have me forgive. Would she forgive, I wonder, in such a case? 
I meant to go away to-morrow, it is true, but I cannot. I cannot 
put the cup from my lips just yet—the opium cup which brings 
such dreams as mine. do not write poetry, because every day is 
a poem, sweeter than mortal hand could write. The whole world 
has changed its face, I think. Will there be any wakening for me, 
I wonder? and how, and when?’’ 


Vi. 


Thus was the awakening; They were bending together over 
the piano, Mr. Caperne carelessly turning over the piles of music, 
when something seemed to startle him, and he stood upright, with 
his hand pointing to a name, written ins bold, straggled hand, 
on one of the songs, “Julian Dudley.” 

“This belongs to—’’ he stammered—‘‘tell me.” ae 

Lucy looked up at him, in sudden wonder. She did not know 
why, but the same instinctive terror which had smitten her at the 
artist’s story, smote her now as she looked at him. 

“Tell me,’’ repeated Noel—‘‘not your brother ?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ she replied; ‘‘but—’’ 

“But,” interrupted Noel, with whitening lips, “in all these 
books, in Tony’s, and your brother’s books——”’ 

“The name is Woodfield,” said Lucy. ‘Yes, my brother's wife 
was an heiress, and he was required to take her name—an unnat- 
ural arrangement, I think,’’ she said, tryingto smile. “If I were 
a men—Mr. Caperne, do you know you frighten me! What is 
it?’’ 

Noel looked into her face once, as a man looks at a treasure 
which is to be taken away from him; he just said, “God help us 
both !” and turned tow thedoor. It opened as he reached it. 
There were sounds of an arrival in the hall, and he stoud face to 
face with the host whom he had so longed to thank. 

The eyes of this man fell as they met Noel's; there was a weak 
imploring gesture of his hands, and a hurried, nervous “‘Not here; 
not here, for pity’s sake! Come with me.” 
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Noel followed into the room opposite; he closed the door hehind 
him, and set his back against it. 

“Julian Dudley, I have found you at last then,” said Noel. 

‘Caperne,’’ said Mr. Dudley, putting up hi€ hands deprecat- 
ingly, “listen to me!” 

**At last!” repeated Noel; only to know that I haveshared your 
roof, and eaten your bread. I wonder it did'nt choke me. I wish 
it had. I wish—” 

“IT ask youto hear me, Caperne,”’ said Julian. ‘After that, 
load me with your curses, if you will; but hear me first. Look at 
me! Am I not old before my time—a broken man? Heaven is my 
witness that I have suffered enough to satisfy even you. You think 
I did a wanton and cruel thing in the days gone by. It was wicked, 
but not wanton. I have never loved as I did then. But even when 
I dared to win her, I was in debt, Noel, and knew not where to 
turn for money. I had been wild. You see I confess all. I could 
make nothing of my profession; things grew worse with me, and 
at last I was arrested. The only terms on which my friends would 
help me were that I should marry the woman, who was a good 
wife to a bad husband as long as she lived. Think of it. What 


‘could 1do? What hope was there for that other engagement? I 


wrote to her,’”’ said Mr. Dudley, quickly, seeing the gathering 
wrath in Noel's face, ‘‘and told all, but I got no answer.”’ 

“She never had your letter,” said Noel. 

“I will pass over the rest briefly,’’ said Dudley. ‘I gave upthe 


profession that never had been more than a name. With my wife's 


fortune, there was no nead of it. When I heard of your sorrow, 
Noel, which was my sorrow too—a darker one than yours—I 
thought my heart must break. We left England, and wandered 
about the Continent for years, till my wife grew homesick, and I 
bought this place. Have patience a little longer. I knew who you 
were of course when you heaped coals of fire on my head, and were 
brought here hurt. I knew also that, if you found me out, nothing 
would induce you to stay in the house. I told my mother the story 
in part—only my mother, mind; bade herkeep you ignorant of the 


' name as long as possible, and I went to Scotland. They told me 


you were going away last week, or I would not have come home.”’ 
“The work was done,” said Noel, grimly. ‘I had found you 


out; your presence was not needed to teach me whose guest I had 


been.”’ 

“Hear me out, Caperne,”’ said Dudley. ‘I have had a hope; I 
have prayed for it to come true. I hoped that in time you might 
take happiness from my hands, as you once took sorrow. Noel, I 


am humble enough; let me have your pardon.” 


Noel laughed, a hard metallic laugh, with no mirthinit. “I 
vowed a vow on my sister's grave, Mr. Dudley. I owe youa double 
debt now: the wreck of my own life as well as that other one. Ask 
forgiveness elsewhere.’’ 

’ He opened the door and passed out into the shubbery, where he 
had walked so often with Lucy. He put up his hand over his eyes, 
for her face met him at every turn as he had seen it last, when she 
said that he frightened her. There was a little path leading from 
the shubbery into Corven Wood, and Noel tookit. He went away 
far into the wood, and threw himeelf down inthat very spot where 
first the childish accents of appeal had reached him; and the little 
Cor ran brawling by, the mill-wheel sang in the distance, and all 
the wood was full of pleasant sounds. Imagination plays strange 
tricks with a man at such times as these. He heard the babbling 
of the river, and the mill-wheel, and the birds, but plainer than 
any of them there rang through his brain one sentence, spoken by 
a voice which he must never listen to again, ‘‘Mr. Caperne, have 
you forgiven 

“No, he had not forgiven; he could not forgive. In that evil 
hour Noel said hard things ofthe fate that had brought him hither; 
the fate he once thought so wonderfully happy. He did not fully 
know yet the heaviness of the blow that had fallen upon him; he 
was like a man stunned and only half conscious; shrinking from 
the examination into his hurt, which yet he wasaware must come. 
He knew now what was that ghostly resemblance which had so 
troubled him at first, both in Tony’s boyish features, and after- 
wards in Lucy's face as she bent over the violets. At that thought 
Mr. Caperne sprang up to leavethe wood which he might never see 
more; he went away along the path to the bridge under which the 
stream ran sullen and dark—there he paused to look round, and 
he said, with his eyes far away beyond Corven Wood, ‘Never 
again—never 


Vil. 


Five years since Noel Caperne found Julian Dudley's name on 
the bit of music; five years since he lay on the grass, reviling the 
leasant music of the wood, which jarred upon his misery; and 
e was back again: gray amongst his hair, weariness in his look 


and listless gait; back beside the brawling Cor, wondering dimly 
what had brought him there; stirred to the very bottom of his 
soul by the sweet and bitter memories that hung about the place, 
but rigid as ever in the resolve that he had written its lines by this 
time in his face. He wandered about the wood until the evening 
dews began to fall; then he saw the foggy signals rise on the 
breast of the Cor, and remembered the voice that used to warn 
him of their danger. What on earth had he come hgre for? He 
crossed the bridge, and heard the familiar wheel, without wishing 
to hear it. He got away to the old inn by the river, and asked 
for lodging. At first the landlady stared at him as she would at 
a stranger in that quiet place; then suddenly, with a start, she 
gave him the usual courtesy, and led the way to his old room. * 
Mr. Caperne paused on the threshold, and held back. 

‘Can't you put me somewhere else?’’ he said, with a little im- 
patience. ‘But no, never mind; perhaps this is best after all.” 

The landlady thought so too. She watched him throw down 
his knapsack wearily; she tried in vain to tempt him in the mat- 
ter of supper; and when his persistent replies ‘that he wanted 
only rest and quiet, and should remain but one night, drove her 
to the last extremity, she went forward with some hesitation and 
unlocked the drawer which used to contain the artist’s myste- 
rious painting. 

“If you please, sir,” she said, ‘‘the packet.”’ 

“The packet?’ repeated Mr. Caperne, vacantly. ‘I left none 
that I am aware of.” 

“No, sir,” she replied; ‘“‘but the young lady—Miss Dudley— 
Miss Lucy, as she is called about here—’’ 

: “Well, what of her?’’ said Noel, turning sharply from the win- 

ow. 
“Nothing, sir,’”’ said the landlady; ‘‘only she left this; it’s years 
ago now. We were to forward it, but we never could find out 
where. We've kept it safe, sir, and I’m sure—”’ 

“Thanks,” interrupted Noel. ‘‘Leave it, please. Good night.”’ 

When the landlady was gone, Noel got up and locked his door. 
He stuck his hands together roughly as he sat down again, for 
they were trembling, and then he opened the little parcel which 
Lucy had left. Noel laid it down upon the table beside him, and 
put his hands over his face, with a gasp. It was the little paint- 
ing he had done for her—the bunch of violets. Did ever flowers 
look at him with eyes like those before? For the moment, when 
the woman first spoke, it had flashed across him that she was 
going to tell him Lucy was dead. He sat there terror-stricken 
still at the shock. It had never occurred to him in allthese years 
that she might suffer even as his little sister suffered. His own 
misery, his own pride and vengeance, left no room for sucha 
= but it came to him now, as he sat with her token be- 
fore him, and remembered all. What had he done? He never knew 
how long he sat there; the landlady declared that she heard him 
walking up and down all night like a madman, or some one who 
had committed a great crime, as indeed, who could answer for it 
that he had not? But it was late in the morning when he left his 
room, sane enough to all appearance, dressed very much as he 
had been used to dress five years ago, and took the path towards 
Corven Wood, careless of the curious eyes that watched him. 

It was in the sweet freshness of early Summer that Noel Ca- 
perne passed once more into the well-known shrubbery, and 
found Lucy amongst her flowers. She stood up when she saw 
him, and then the color left her face, and she drew back the hands 
he would have taken. 

“Lucy, Lucy!’ he cried, ‘“‘won’t you speak to me? Won't you 
forgive me?”’ 

“I have nothing to forgive,” said Lucy, coldly. She had been 
stronger than the little girl who was at rest in the churchyard 
on the hill. And then, seeing his altered looks, she added, falter- 
ing little, ‘‘“My brother—”’ 

“What drew me hither, Lucy? I could not know that I should 
find my poor little painting waiting for me, rejected. You have 
conquered through your token; take it again from me.”’ 

A little while they stood silent, Lucy trying to be calm, Mr. 
Caperne to read the face that changed so often. At last he spoke 
again. 

“T have loved you so long and so well, Lucy; I have been so 
wretched a wanderer; give me hope.’’ 

“Your vow?” said Lucy, briefly. 

‘‘Was wicked, and ought not to be kept,’ said Noel. ‘I waitto 
give my hand to Julian Dudley if he will take it. Let me see 
your face that I may know if I am forgiven.”’ 

She raised it to him simply, with the sunlight on it, and he 
put out his arms. 

“You will not send me away, my love?” said Noel. 

“No,’’ was the low muttered reply. 
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THE GRAFENBERG 


MEDICINES ARE INVALUABLE. GODBE & CO. HAVE THEM. | 


ARION PIANOFORTE 


GRANDS AND GRAND SQTARES, 
OCTAVE’. 


The is the very best tor the Great 
West, because it stands in tune longer taan any other 
Piano. t requires no repairing or regulating; ship- 
ping any distance, or dampuess does not affect them. 


It commences where the “First Premium’ Makers 
stop, and upon the most improved Modern scale 
makes four ‘patented improvements; which make 
the Arion more simple, vet stronger; increasing Its 
volume and beauty of tone, while rendering the in- 
strument more enduring. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


First. The patent Arion Reversed Wooden Agrafie 
Bridge, which retains all the purity of tone only 
found in a wooden bridge (the ress whereon the 
strings lay), and obtains all the soled prolonged 
strength of tone of the metvi Agraffe, withont that 
acute metalic neise which tho tietal Agrafle develops 
by use. 

Secondly. The Patent trios Compound 
Plank, which hoeids the tuning pins, is six thick- 
nesses of hard maple, the 
a different direction Fhe aavautages are, the, 20 
tons strain of the strings cannot split eur stron 
wrest-plank, as frequently happens in other Pianos, 
and when people say “Vy won in tune, 
all other makers must use the single wrest plank 
with the grain running only one way. 

The wtrior Tuning-Pins have end wooed to held 
them on every side, while all ether makers can have 
it only Gpen two sides ob thei 

Thirdly, The Patent Diaconal Sustaining 
Bar, extending parellel with the steel strings under 
the over strung Bass strings. The .trieu is the only 
Piano wherein the enermous strain of the large 
steel striugs is resisted in the natural place and di- 
rection. Using this bar renders the weakest part in 
all other over strung Pianes the 


STRONGEST IN THE ARION. 


Fourthly, The Patent Arion Tron Frame concen- 
trates all the metal in front of the tuning pin line, 
and its frame is let into ‘butted) the front edge «f the 
wooden wrest plank, thereby preventing the great 
strain of the strings upon it from splitting or mov- 
ing it one particle. All other “Full Iron Frames 
cover the entire wrest plank, and when it is split it 
cannot be seen, the wood of the Arion wrest plank 
is seen. 

THE ARION STANDS UPON ITS OWN MERITS. 
unsupported by either buncome, weak facts, or use 
‘ess vr complicated Patents. 
bought opinions of those who 


KNOW THE ARION. 


The Nas‘cal Director of the New York Con-erva- 
tory of Music, Edward Mollenhaner, says: i 


Arwn I bought of you is the best Piano Loves play- | 


ed on;"that rolling bass and silvery treble, ete. 
John H. Woods, Picno Dealer. Oswego. N. Y.. says: 
The tone is truly immense, an surpasse- any thing 
in the shape of a Piano we eversawer Leard of, ete. 

Horace Greely said: “The Avion is the best Square 
Piano, superior ter its c'earness and brilliancy of 
tone,” &c. 

Louis Wegner, Fort Leaverworth, says: “My Piano 
arrived here in splendul order. Its tone fills my par- 
lor with melody—it is the wonder and admiration of 
all who hear it. Miss . Who is teach\.g the 
Piano desires me to order one for her,” &¢ 

We desire agents in every city where v e have not 


appointed them. ; 
COVELI CoO., 
BROADWAY,N.Y, 
General Agents for G. C. Man~9*s Pat. Arion Fiano- 
fortes. 


We append a few ub | 


HEALT 


Wrest. | 


rain of cach laver rnnsin | 


THE UTAH ADVERTISER. 


BY USING 


_HERRICE’S SUGAR COATED PILLS. 


This remarkable Am- 
erican Remedy is car- 
rying the world by 
storm. Over five mil- 
lion boxes are sold 
annually. 
entirely of Flowers, 
Roots, Balsams anil 


is pleasant, satisfac- 
tory and successful. 


remedy for Liver 
: Complaints, Gout, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Affections of the 
Bladder and kidney, Fevers, Nervousness, Erysipelas, 
Diseases of the skin, Impurity of the Blood, Inflama- 
t-on, Melancholy, Sick Headache, Costiveness, Pains 


in the Head, Breast, Side, Back and Limbs, Piles, | 


Billous Affections, Female Diseases. etc., ete 


LARGE BOXES, SUGAR COATED 25 CENTS. 


KID STRENGTHENING PLASTERS. 


These renowned Plas- 
ters cure pains, weak- 

ness and distress in the 

back, sidesand breast, 

in five hours. Indeed, 
-o certain are they te 
| ilo this, that the pro- 
prietor Warrants them. 
Spread from resins, bal- 
} 


tins and gums, on 
leantiful Kid leather, 
‘ renders them peculiar- 
f ly adapted to the wants 

of Females and others. 
Each Plaster will wear 
from one te four 
meoxths, and in rhen- 
matic complaints, 
sprains and bruises, tre- 


quently effects cures when all other remedies fail. 
PRICE OF EACH 25 CENTS. 


DR. PERRIN’S FUMIGATOR 


A positive remedy for Catarrh, Bronchitis. Minis- 
ters Sore Throat, Loss of Voice. Offensive Discharges 
term the Head, Partial Deatness, Sounds of Distant 
Waterfalls, Whizzing of Steam. ete. 

‘TIS NOTHING TO TAKE INWARDLY, “aa 
But ix nselin a common pipe. It cures on the prin- 
ciple of Medicated Air. All the membranes of the 
head and throat are brought immediately under its 
infinence. This remedy stéikes at the root of the 
(lixease, and drives from the market all other med- 
icines for the same maladies. 

PRICE, IN LARGE BOXES, 25 CENTS. 


EIAR VEL 


HORSE POWDERS. 


These cel- 
ebrated and 
renowned 
powders for 
horses ani 
cattle have 
been tested 
by an intel- 
ligent pub- 


lic for six- 

teen years. 

Hundreds 

ofthe prineipal horsemen of fhe Union have pronounc- 


edt them the only Condition Powders cafe to use ang 
work the horse. There is nothing in them fo expose 
the animal, but, on the contrary, everything to im- 
prove them. The preprietors.of horse railroads, om- 
nibusses, and stage owners in all the principal cities 
use them: and their combined testimony stampa 
them one of the wonders of medical science. Letters 

Seient tofilla small Look are in our possession, 
testifying to their goodness, Merchants are request- 
el to Warrant them, and refund the purchase money 
should they fail to give satisfaction. : 

Sy All the above articles are sold be Druecists 
and Merchants everywhere, and at WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL by 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


L. W. Warner & Co. Proprietors, 


Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


H SECURED 


Composed | 


Extracts, their effect 
on the human system . 


They area positive | 


Hair Vigor, 


For restoring Grey Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing which is. 
at once agreeable, heal- 
thy, and effectual for 
preserving the hair. 
Faded or gray hair is 
soon restored to its orig- 
inal color with the gloss 
and freshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, 


falling hair is checked, 


and baldness often, though not always, 


cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the heir where the follicles are destroy- 
ed, or the ¢lands atrophied and decayed. 
But such as remain can be saved for 
usefulness by this application. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sediment 
it will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 
occasional use will prevent the hair from 
turning gray or falling off, and conse- 
quently prevent baldness. Free from 
those deleterious substances which make 
some preparations dangerous and inju- 
rious to the hair, the Viger can only 
benefit but not harm it. If wanted 
merely for a 


HAIR DRESSING 


nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
uot svil white cambric, and yet lasts 
long on the hair, giving it a rich glossy 
lusture and a grateful perfume. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
AND ANYLITICAL CHEMISTS. 


LOWELL, MASS, 
Price 1,25. 


PRACTICAL 


FOR SALE BY 
Godbeo Co., 
\SALT LAKE CITY. 

and ly DruggistsJand Dealers in 


where.” 


every 


GILLET’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


are know te the trade, from Chicago to the Pacific; 


all Grocers and Druggists keep. them. 


\ 


WOODMANSEE & BRO. 
Are constantly supplied with a fine stock of Domes 
tics, Sheetings, Prints, Denims, Corset Jeans, De 
laines, Satinetts, Crash, Kentucky Jeans, etc; Hats 
and Caps, Boets and Shoes,a splendid assortment. 
The GROCERY DEPARTMENT is complete in vari- 
ety and quality. 


— 


’ J. SILVER, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST 
5 blocks north of Tabe:nacle, on telegraph line 


OME-MADE CANDY IS PURE!—J. Il. KELSON 
Manufacturer of Pure Candy, wholesalej and 
retail, at the “GOLDEN GATE, BAKERY AND 


CONFECTIONERY,” Main street. 
Me Confectionery in variety and quality une- 
qualled. 


J. HOOPER Co., | 


BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS, | 
ALL ORDERS PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO 


SECOND SOUTH ST. 


EIGHTH WARD STEAM WOOD WORKING Co.. 


Halfa Block North of Emigration Square, state Read, Have constantly on hand 
and make to order Doors, Sashes, Frames, Mouldings, Blinds, Etc., ofevery descrip 


tio? 


Parties building or making alterations will find itadvantageousto call on 


SMITH BROS 
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